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24,000 versus 67,000 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


What’s in figures? Sometimes noth- 
ing at all; at other times dire calam- 
ities or promising hopes. Back in the 
political campaign of 1896 I didn’t 
hear William Jenning Bryan’s famous 
climax speech on the cross of gold of the 
eventful afternoon of the Convention, 
but I did hear the stirring speech of 
Hal Lewis of Georgia that night put- 
ting the Commoner in nomination. 
Within a few weeks from that nomina- 
tion everyone was talking for or 
against the figures, 16 to 1. The 
Bryanites were contending that the 
country’s immediate economic and 
ultimate political salvation was bound 
up with the early resumption of the 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1—16 ounces of the white 
metal to be equal in value to one ounce 
of the yellow metal. The McKinley- 
ites argued that any such resumption 
of bimetalism as a double standard of 
value, to replace the single gold stand- 
ard legislated in 1870, would spell utter 
ruin and irretrievable disaster to the 
Republic. Figures became living 
things in that unique summer. Any 
weekday during that rare season a 
small officeboy might stop anywhere 
on Madison Street between State 


Street and Fifth Avenue, Chicago, to 
listen to a zealot of either the yellow or 
the white metal gathering a crowd 
around him on the street itself to 
prove the truth of his all-important 
thesis. In those days figures were 
symbols of things either greatly feared 
or devoutly wished for. 


Some Ominous Figures 


So to-day with the figures 24,000 
and 67,000 used as title for this article. 
When I first read them several weeks 
ago in a mimeographed bulletin gotten 
out monthly by a small group of 
earnest young priests of one of our 
big cities, I was struck as never before 
by the alternatives symbolized, al- 
though nearly twenty years ago I did 
write an article in The Acolyte on the 
real danger portended by less par- 
ticularized symbols. Now, what does 
the lesser of the two figures stand for 
—a number almost as large as the 
Catholic population of the United 
States in the year when General Wash- 
ington was rowed from the Jersey 
coast over to New York City to become 
our first President? That figure repre- 
sents the number of Catholic pupils 
in Catholic high schools last year in 
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the city already referred to. And the 
greater figure, 67,000? That tells the 
number of Catholic pupils in public 
high schools in that same big city 
last year. A third figure not listed 
in the caption is a figure below 1000. 
That ominous figure includes all of 
those 67,000 Catholic youth who were 
last year receiving any kind of religious 
instruction, either adequate or in- 
adequate. But this 1 out of about 
every 4 Catholic young folks of high 
school age receiving religious instruc- 
tion stands for the green wood of 
Catholic untowardness in this country 
of ours. The dry wood, or the 
country’s average at large, is only 
1 out of every 5 Catholic high school 
pupils. 

This means that, if we go on as we 
are going and continue to think out 
of existence the Catholic population 
in our public high schools, in another 
generation we shall have something like 
one-fifth of our present youth as heads 
of Catholic homes to fill in part our 
churches and to make use of a few 
rooms in each of our schools. This 
condition, easily liable to happen, 
will be the applying of the regime of 
scarcity to Holy Mother Church 
with a vengeance in this land of reli- 
gious no less than civil liberty and 
opportunity. Have our pastors been 
going in for planned parenthood in the 
spiritual order? Sacerdotal cynics say 
that they have; and in so saying give 
as a cause of the phenomenon one that 
is patently untrue. However, the 
cause of the fearful situation we are 
discussing (that only one out of every 
five Catholic high school youths is 
being subjected to anything approach- 
ing adequate Christian formation) 
is one that we can leave for future 
historians to inquire into. To them we 
leave the investigation and hasten 


to the question of the hour: what are 
we going to do to save from spiritual 
extinction those four out of every five 
of our Catholic high school pupils? 
Before we proceed to lay down age- 
old and ever successful principles of 
procedure, let us consider briefly what 
a little band of zealous priests in the 
24,000-67,000 city are endeavoring 
to do. 


They Are Trying to Train Leaders 


Does this not sound sophomoric 
—just the thing which inexperienced 
assistants would hit upon, and then 
think they had discovered something 
new when they were attempting 
to catholicize the jargon of women’s 
clubs and of uplifters of every sort 
with their ceaseless talk and their 
endless squandering of time which 
ends largely in providing harmless 
occupation of the idle? No; our 
young priests are following in sub- 
stance the same method which the 
squat, eloquent old man pursued in 
Athens in the fifth century before the 
Saviour, and which revolutionists for 
good or ill in every age since then have 
adopted with success. They have been 
trying to enlighten the minds of se- 
lected public high school boys in groups 
of ten or twelve with the truths of 
faith in an intimate, informal manner. 
These priests have made easy the 
entrance of those truths into the 
adolescent minds by presenting them 
in connection with the problems aris- 
ing from age, sex and surroundings of 
those youthful apostles-to-be. The 
priests have taken over the technique 
of that great Belgian priest of the 
period following the last war, Canon 
Cardyn. For a year or more they 
were merely getting under way. Now 
they appear to have developed a nu- 
cleus of an organization that bids fair 
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to grow quickly. No doubt they 
present methods that are largely 
provisional, but the technique itself 
is solid. How could it be otherwise 
when the same procedure followed in 
Europe has been praised by two Popes 
as having been genuinely efficient in 
bringing about that most desired 
universal and official apostolate of the 
laity? I made inquiries of one of the 
pioneers of this little band of discreet 
and tireless priests a few weeks ago; 
and his answers are the best kind of 
incidental testimony on the hopeful 
undertaking under discussion. I cite 
a few of the excerpts. 


Results of High School Apostolate 


(1) Most Unexpected Results Ob- 
tained on a Small Scale-—‘‘Most of the 
fellows in our High School Federation 
are from public schools. A year ago 
some of them were not attending 
church regularly. Few were receiving 
the Sacraments frequently. Now prac- 
tically all are receiving weekly—some 
receive daily. One of the members had 
been away from the Sacraments for 
several years.... Last summer our 
closed retreat had a profound influence 
on the boys. Most of them had never 
made a retreat before. The silence, 
prayer, and conferences sank deeply 
into their souls. They began to talk 
about Christ, to realize how close they 
were to Him.” 

(2) Extent of Problem.—‘‘Truly 
the future of the Church is in the 
public school. One of our public high 
schools has 3500 Catholics out of 
6500 students. Another has 2000 
Catholics. Our largest Catholic high 
school hasn’t more than 1400. At 
least ten of the public high schools 
have more Catholics than that..... 
All the phases of American life which 
are ruining souls must be conquered 


for Christ—the newspapers, the 
movies, the radio, the magazines. 
That is why we must produce Catholic 
leaders—such good writers that the 
newspapers will seek them out, such 
great Christians that they will Chris- 
tianize the newspapers.” 

(3) The Little So Far Accomplished. 
—“About all we have done thus far is 
to organize a handful of leaders. One 
public high school has three cells; 
a second has two; a third, fourth and 
fifth, one each. I believe these leaders 
have the apostolic spirit; they’re 
thinking in terms of Christ. That 
spirit will last. In the school with the 
two cells the members have organized 
a larger discussion group within the 
school for Catholics and non-Catholics 
to put across Christian ideas about 
dates, careers, world peace, etc.” 

(4) Immediate Plans.—‘‘I cannot 
say that we have seen great results 
as yet. 1 believe that we shall see 
them when 40 priests, one for each 
public high school, will each tackle the 
task of bringing Christ into his par- 
ticular school by forming lay apostles 
among the student body. Within the 
next few weeks we are sending out 
letters to 40 priests within the vicinity 
of the 40 public high schools asking 
them please to try to organize a first 
cell.” 


Is the Extra-Parochial Plan Wise? 


If this scheme of getting the as- 
sistant of each of the 40 parishes within 
the limits of which a public high school 
is found in the city under considera- 
tion to launch a cell of Catholic Action 
is meant to be anything more than a 
provisional measure (a try-out to 
prove the feasibility of authentic 
Catholic Action as an eventual solution 
of the program of giving adequate 
religious formation to all our Catholic 
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pupils in public high schools), we 
object to it as unsound from the stand- 
point of church discipline. We say 
this because, if the method is perma- 
nent, it will remove the responsibility 
of saving these religiously handicapped 
youth from the shoulders of the in- 
dividual pastors and their assistants. 
It is there the Church places the re- 
sponsibility until, by way of exception, 
experience shows that the responsi- 
bility cannot be discharged by these 
pastors at all, or at least not so 
notably well. The Code says (Canons 
467, § 1, 469) that a pastor must know 
his sheep and go after the stray ones; 
must show the greatest care in fashion- 
ing the little ones of the flock unto 
God. Likewise, he must guard against 
the dangers to faith and morals within 
the limits of the parish, especially 
in public or private schools; and he 
must foster or institute works of 
charity, faith and piety. Are public 
high school pupils no part of the flock 
of Christ? Let us take that public 
school mentioned above, with its 
3500 Catholic pupils out of 6500 (over 
50 per cent of that vast school popula- 
tion). How can one priest do the 
pastoral work prescribed in Canon 
469 for those 3500 pupils, or several 
priests by using the hall or the meet- 
ing rooms of the nearby parish? But 
what of released time? We've asked 
for it in several cities; and are we not 
going to use it? We are, if we can; 
but if we blindly asked for too much, 
then we are going to correct ourselves 
in the light of experience. In the grade 
schools released time seems to work 
well, because ordinarily the children 
are close enough to their parish build- 
ings to be taken there for instruction 
weekly. But that doesn’t hold good 
for high school pupils in big cities. 
Nor do they seem to be going in any 


numbers to nearby centers. But even 
if they would, why should they be 
de-parished—why be taught by deed 
that they are strangers and aliens to 
the parish of their birth or residence, 
that only pupils in Catholic high 
schools have any right or claim to the 
shepherding of the local priests? 
Those 3500 above referred to, when 
distributed among their own respective 
parishes, would not be likely to aver- 
age over 150 to a parish. And that 
number does not present an insoluble 
problem, no matter what prudent 
measure of procedure is used. By 
parishes they could all be reached 
and got under care almost as speedily 
as Canon Cardyn was able to contact 
with his first factory boy outside a 
Belgian factory, that is, within six 
months. That priest and that boy 
chose five boys, and into those six 
boys the priest breathed the spirit of 
conquering the young workers of Bel- 
gium for Christ. If an ordinary pastor 
uses his assistant or assistants to the 
same advantage in solving soul prob- 
lems as he does in increasing or keep- 
ing at an even keel parish revenues, 
this public high school problem would 
soon disappear. 

Would such pastor allege the all- 
but heretical excuse that the kind of 
care here demanded for public high 
school pupils is an encouragement to 
pupils now in Catholic high schools 
to change to tax-supported high 
schools? This supposes that parents 
and children of Catholic high schools 
are not convinced of their duty and 
their advantages. The same class of 
priests, ill-grounded in the mind of 
the Church, made the prediction some 
thirty years ago that early Communion 
would break up our parochial schools, 
because the parents would take the 
little ones out of the parish school 
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after First Communion. The reverse 
happened. More children entered 
the parochial school, so they could 
make their Communion early, and 
then remained until graduation. If 
the mind of the Church is the mind of 
Christ, how can fidelity to that mind 
bring detriment to the interests of 
God? The Church never demands a 
thing to be done that can’t be done; 
but she does suppose on the part of 
priests something of the same spiritual 
enterprise that lay men and women 
must have in temporal matters to 
earn a livelihood. The chances are 
that priests here, there and else- 
where working independently have 
hit upon methods which are succeed- 
ing. And these apostolic ground- 
breakers might well share their ex- 
periences with willing and waiting 
priests everywhere through the pages 
of this Review. We invite such 
interesting jottings from this the 
biggest present-day home mission field 
in the country. I have an assistant in 
mind who in three years has shown 
in two different parishes that he is 
able to reach most of the public high 
school pupils in a parish. 


The Assistant Who Has Proved What 
Can Be Done 


This assistant came to a fair-sized 
parish two years ago last summer 
from a down-town parish with hardly 
any residents. His new pastor put 
him in charge of a weekly discussion 
club for public high school pupils 
with an average attendance of 12 a 


week. During the first year he 
organized as a recruiting agency a jun- 
ior presidium of the Legion of Mary 
made up of nine members, including 
two Catholic high school pupils. By 
the end of the year the weekly at- 
tendance reached 48. He had mean- 
while organized another junior presi- 
dium of all public high school pupils 
(8), most of whom had become daily 
communicants. By the end of the 
second year the attendance had gone 
up to 76. Last summer he was sent 
into a larger parish. Again he or- 
ganized two Legion przsidia to recruit 
for a public high school discussion 
club. It started in September with 
55 in a parish that hasn’t over 100 high 
school pupils at the outside. In the 
same city a nearby center is being 
tried for the pupils of a large public 
high school, and after several weeks 
this year the weekly attendance 
reached only 42 out of some 1300 
Catholics. What is the method of this 
priest? Mostly good will seasoned 
with unfailing sense and supplemented 
by hard work. 

Is it too much to say that, if Amer- 
ican priests do not rise up in their 
potential might to meet the challenge 
of saving four out of every five Cath- 
olic high school prpils to the Faith 
(and that forthwith), they will write 
themselves down to the disedification 
of history as the greatest of boasters 
and in a relative sense the poorest of 
doers that a patient and often a 
wearied Church has ever suffered to 
eat idle bread? 





Rex Virtutum Dilecti Dilecti 
RATTLER, O.S.A. 


By Tarcisius A. 


There is no dearth of translations 
and expositions of the Psalms. And 
yet, despite the many beautiful things 
brought forth by these studies, it is 
widely felt that much of the spiritual 
wealth of these sacred canticles is still 
hidden from us. Our understanding 
of many Psalms has not yet reached 
the point where their religious content 
naturally flows over into our souls 
and thence wells up as genuinely per- 
sonal prayers. Now, by personal 
prayer we do not mean prayers which 
are concerned with the desires and 
religious protestations of narrow and 
superficial individuals, but prayers 
reflecting the inner world of souls who 
with deep spiritual understanding and 
generosity of heart have cast their 
lot with God and the accomplish- 
ment of His holy will. 

The inadequacy of the old literal 
translations together with the often 
farfetched applications to persons, 
institutions, and events of the New 
Testament by excessive recourse to 
typical, allegorical and other accom- 
modated senses, has been recognized. 
Nevertheless, these translations and 
interpretations are justified within 
certain limits, as is seen by the use 
made of the Psalms in Sacred Scrip- 
ture. We need refer here only to 
verses such as “Thou shalt not suffer 
Thy Holy One to see corruption” 
(Ps. xviii. 10), and “ . . . his bishopric 
let another take” (Ps. cviii. 8), ap- 
plied, respectively, to Christ’s resur- 
rection from the dead and the replace- 
ment of Judas by Matthias in the 


apostolic college. They have, as do 
the moral expositions ‘‘super Psalmos”’ 
by the Fathers of the Church, con- 
siderable value in the way of sug- 
gesting viewpoints, and generally as 
an introduction to the inner and outer 
world of the Psalms. 


Literal and Spiritual Interpretations 


Philological accuracy for the sake 
of historical and archeological cor- 
rectness is the chief characteristic of 
the more recent translations of the 
Psalter. They aim at the most soberly 
realistic presentation of the actions, 
needs, intentions, situations, events, 
and suchlike elements discernible in 
the text of the Psalms. It cannot 
be denied that thereby we have gained 
many new insights, and that the im- 
agination is held under control. How- 
ever, these translations run the serious 
risk of all forms of realism, namely, 
that of remaining spiritually super- 
ficial and sterile, no matter how inter- 
esting they may prove in other re- 
spects. They introduce us to his- 
torically and psychologically interest- 
ing situations and ways of human 
behavior; but these are of the distant 
past, of an alien mood and form, 
belonging to people of an entirely 
different environment. We may be 
made sympathetic and otherwise ap- 
preciative spectators, but we are not 
immediately involved in the deeper 
significance of those occurrences. In 
fact, the too realistic presentation robs 
them of a good part of their deeper 
significance, leaving us little more than 
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their archeological shell. The par- 
ticular concrete embodiment in which 
the spiritual substance of the Psalms is 
necessarily involved cannot, of course, 
and need not be sloughed off entirely. 
God’s revelations and practical ordina- 
tions, which are the solid ground and 
fertile soil for true spiritual religion, 
are woven into the events of concrete 
history. A certain acquaintance with 
the events, situations, and people of 
that world of God’s providential de- 
sign is necessary if religion is not to 
dissolve into diffuse and indeterminate 
aspirations and sentiments. The re- 
ligious consciousness of the Psalmist 
was definitely formed by the lessons 
derived from the concrete vicissitudes 
of the history of Israel as God’s servant 
and chosen people. And the great 
truths thus learned must always be 
linked up with the history which is 
their factual basis and assurance. 


Deeper Religious Import 


Nevertheless, the deeper spiritual 
element of the Psalter is its formal 
object and is primarily intended. 
Without it all the rest of the matter 
related in the Psalms would be without 
religious significance, and not worth 
being mentioned ‘‘in the church of the 
saints’”’ (Ps. cxlix. 1). The Psalms are 
prayers. This fact gives them a 
breadth and perspective which tran- 
scends their historical setting and 
literal phrasing. To give first consider- 
ation to their universal spiritual im- 
plications and appeal must be the 
primary concern of the translator. 
This is not sentimental piety and un- 
warranted indulgence of the imagina- 
tion; it is a requirement of sound 
scholarship. The task is facilitated 
by the fact that the mentality of the 
ancient Jew, as of the Orientals in 
general, was not prosaically utilitarian 


but religious and symbolical. Hence, 
many expressions which are ordinarily 
descriptive of things of the external 
order are instinct with moral and 
religious meaning. A great deal of 
this thinking has become part and 
parcel of even our modern languages. 
Even where the actual experience of 
the Psalmist appears to be vitally 
preoccupied with the concrete histori- 
cal element that presses upon him and 
impels his religious reaction, this very 
fact, namely, of religious response, 
demonstrates the latter as the intrinsic 
and outstanding substance of the 
Psalms. Translations which tend to 
restrict the message of the Psalms to 
a narrow recital of historical events or 
the external circumstances of the 
Psalmist’s experience, harmonize ill 
with the spirit of the Psalter. To 
infuse into the translations of the 
Psalms a more spiritual tone is not a 
method of falsification, provided the 
text readily lends itself to such treat- 
ment. Now, it is the unfortunate 
tendency of many translations of the 
Psalter to give such passages as 
obviously initiate a wider spiritual 
view, in close connection with the 
historical and circumstantial refer- 
ences, an interpretation which limits 
them to the continuation of dry 
factual recitation. It is this narrow 
view which often sees textual cor- 
ruptions where in truth we are given 
providentially happy phrasing with 
no need of recourse to the Hebrew 
text.! 
Value of Latin Text 


The foregoing notes, while sug- 
gesting points worth special study, 
are intended as a general introduction 
to and justification of the following 

1Cfr. “Some Difficulties in the Psalms,”’ 


by the writer, in The Fortnightly Review 
(St. Louis, Mo., 1934), XLI, Nos. 5, 6, 7. 
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translation of Psalm Ixvii. The main 
purpose is to show that this Psalm can 
be recited with real personal fervor, 
and that the Latin text of the Breviary 
naturally yields the appropriate sense 
and understanding. We might call 
Psalm Ixvii a charter of world peace 
and prosperity under God’s rule. It is 
an exultant proclamation of God’s 
power and loving desire (proved in 
history in a grandiose manner) to save, 
enrich, gladden, and exalt those that 
faithfully serve Him. Not that it 
promises material riches to such as 
would make religion a magic tool for 
selfish satisfaction and smug con- 
tentment; no, it breathes the spirit 
of moral generosity and true religious 
fervor. As regards its literary form, 
Psalm Ixvii combines panegyric praise 
of God with an impassioned plea to 
men. In reading it, we get the im- 
pression of an inspired religious leader 
impressing his hearers with solemn ex- 
hortations and assurances supported by 
the triumphant recital of God’s glorious 
deeds, thus turning them to God as 
their Lord in conscious gratitude and 
firm religious convictions and resolves. 
The Psalm opens with statements of 
abounding confidence justified by the 
history of the Jewish people. 
Exsurgat Deus, 
et dissipentur inimici eius 
et fugiant qui oderunt eum 
a facie eius. 
Sicut deficit fumus deficiant, 
sicut fluit cera a facie ignis, 
sic pereant peccatores 
a facie Dei. 


Et iusti epulentur? 
et exsultent in conspectu Dei® 
et delectentur in letitia. 


2 Epulari has the wider meaning of content- 
ment through the undisturbed enjoyment of 
one’s goods, besides that of feasting by meals. 
} * The rejoicing of the just is not simply that 
of a holyday celebration, but the soul’s hap- 
piness which comes from faithfully serving 
God. 








Whenever God steps forth, 
His enemies are scattered, 
and those that hate Him 
flee from before His face. 


They wither away as smoke dissolves. 
As wax melts before fire, 

So the sinners perish 

when faced with God. 


But the just enjoy the use of their pos- 
sessions, 

and serving God in gladness 

they taste the delights of true happi- 
ness. 


The next four verses are a delicate 
texture of religious assurance and 
moral exhortation, conveying subtle 
and winsome intimations of God’s 
concern for the individual and the 
requirement of sacrifice and holiness 
on the part of man. Both His awful 
dealing with the wicked and His 
invincible help to the afflicted are but 
the manifestation of God’s holiness, 
which paradoxically admits suffering 
and the temporary ascendancy of evil. 


Cantate Deo, 
psalmum dicite nomini eius. 
Iter facite eit 
qui ascendit super occasum. 


Dominus nomen illi. 
Exsultate in conspectu eius. 
Turbabuntur a facie eius, 
patris orphanorum 

et iudicis viduarum. 


Deus in loco sancto suo: 
Deus qui inhabitare facit 
unius moris in domo. 


4 For the emphasis on the spiritual inter- 
pretation of this phrase together with the 
following, cfr. Ps. i. 6: .. . iter impiorum 
peribit. Also II Par., xii, 14: Fecit 
autem malum, et non praeparavit cor suum ut 
quaereret Dominum; and St. Gregory, Hom. 
17 in Evang. (9th lesson in the Common of 
the Evangelists): ... super occasum namque 
Dominus ascendit; quia unde in passione 
occubuit, inde maiorem suam gloriam resur- 
gendo manifestavit. Witness the beautiful 
statement of these same thoughts in the open- 
ing of St. Mark’s Gospel, quoting Mal., iii. 1, 
and Is., xl. 3. 
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Qui educit vinctos in fortitudine; 
similiter eos qui exasperant, 

qui habitant in sepulcris. 

Sing unto God, 

declare the praises due His name. 
Prepare to meet Him, 

for His triumphal coming proceeds 
over loss and defeat. 


Sovereign’ Lord is His name. 

Serve ye Him with cheer and gladness.® 

But they shall be dismayed when He 
appears, 

who is a father to the orphaned 

and guards the rights of widows. 


God’s throne is all holiness :’ 
It is God who bestows on men 
the harmony of life in the home. 


It is He that frees the captives by 
His might; 
He also delivers men from bitterness 
and despair, 
whose life is like being dead and 
buried.® 
God’s Use of Nature 


A short reference, in the following 
two verses, to God’s sovereign use of 
nature in Israel’s behalf during their 
journey through the wilderness, intro- 
duces a majestic crescendo in the 
declaration of God’s exceeding great- 
ness, power and munificence. 


Deus cum egredereris 

in conspectu populi tui, 
cum pertransires in deserto, 
mota est terra. 


5 The Latin construction suggests this em- 
phasis. 

6 Cfr. footnote 3. 

7 The sacredness of the Temple as God’s 
dwelling on earth is only a fitting acknowledg- 
ment of God’s holiness. 

8 For this translation of ‘‘similiter eos’’ etc., 
cfr. Ps. xxx. 13: Oblivioni datus sum tanquam 
mortuus a corde; Ps. \xxxvii. 4-6: Quia repleta 
est malis anima mea, et vita mea inferno appro- 
pinquavit. Aestimatus sum cum descendenttbus 
in lacum; factus sum sicut homo sine adiutorio, 
inter mortuos liber ...; Ps. exlii.3: Collocavit 
me in obscuris, sicut mortuos sxeculi; ibid., 7: 
Non avertas faciem tuam a me: et similis ero 
descendentibus in lacum. See also Ezech., 
xxxvii. 11 sqq.: “All these bones are the 
house of Israel. They say: ‘Our bones are 
dried up and our hope is lost and we are cut 
off.’ . . . Thus saith the Lord God: ‘Behold I 
will open your graves and will bring you out 
of your sepulchres....’” 


Etenim czli distillaverunt 

a facie Dei Sinai, 

a facie Dei Israel. 

Pluviam voluntariam segregabis, 
Deus, hereditati tuz. 

Et infirmata est, 

tu vero perfecisti eam. 


Animalia tua habitabunt in ea.°® 


Parasti in dulcedine tua pauperi,” 
Deus. 


Dominus dabit verbum 
evangelizantibus virtute multa. 


Rex virtutum, dilecti dilecti, 
et speciei domus dividere spolia.™ 


O God, when Thou didst set out 
before Thy people 

And didst travel through the desert, 
the earth was shaken. 


Indeed, the heavens sent refreshment 
wherever Sinai’s God, 
the God of Israel, appeared. 


Thou dost always shower bounteous 
gifts 

upon Thine own land and people.” 

Whenever they languished, 

Thou didst restore their vigor. 


All living creatures are for ever Thine, 
and their dwelling places belong to 
Thee. 


None can claim possessions of their 
own, but Thou, O God, hast pro- 
vided for their poverty in Thy loving 
kindness. 

The Lord in His great might will al- 


® The possessive tua stresses God’s owner- 
ship of animalia, while in ea refers to the pre- 
vious hereditati tux. The Psalmist’s vision 
broadens so as to include all living creatures, 
especially all men. 

10 In this forward movement of the Psalm- 
ist’s thought (see footnote °) the living crea- 
tures appear as entirely belonging to and 
depending on God, who takes gracious care 
of their needs. This is the meaning and con- 
textual reference of pauper. Such interpre- 
tive statment of the progressive and coherent 
development of the Psalmist’s thought makes 
the translation of the Psalms more faithful to 
the original than the bare literalness of dis- 
connected utterances. 

11 Spolia originally means ‘“‘spoils of war,” 
but the term is frequently used to mean a 
person’s share in the goods for a peaceful and 
prosperous life. 

12 Both the promised land and the chosen 
people are God’s inheritance. 
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ways give much for praise 

to them that sing His glories. 

O ye beloved, He is a King of martial 
deeds 

and of shining munificence with 
His gifts for the peaceful home. 


In the following verses the historical 
references and their wider spiritual 
significance mingle and interpenetrate 
so perfectly that the one glimmers 
through the other. This effect, no 
doubt, is partly the result of the gen- 
eral character of the preceding verses 
of the Psalm and is yet enhanced as it 
progresses. There occur ever and 
again verses which definitely recall 
history, but these are so imbedded in 
the unfolding of the religious theme 
that the latter predominates. 


Si dormiatis™ inter medios cleros, 

penne columbe deargentate 

et posteriora eius in pallore auri. 

Dum discernit calestis reges super 
eam,!4 

nive dealbabuntur in Selmon.® 

When you enjoy security and peace in 
the midst of your possessions, 

you are resplendent like the dove’s sil- 
very wings 

and the glowing gold of its back. 

When the Lord of heaven selects the 
rulers of His people, 

their power holds sway over Selmon 
even at the time of falling snow. 


This last verse hints at the exhibi- 
tion of force and violence which is a 
practically indispensable element in 
all worldly government. The follow- 
ing verses develop the characteristic 
of God’s rule in contrast. The seat of 
earthly rule is established in naturally 
strong and inaccessible places. God’s 

18 Dormire frequently denotes the serenely 
felt assurance of security and peace. 

14 Fam refers to hereditati tux in its re- 
stricted and universal sense. 

1 Mount Selmon with the town of Sichem 
was frequently the scene of political develop- 


ments which required a certain immunity from 
external interference. 


holy rule dispenses with this external 
show of prowess, but attracts people 
by its humble righteousness and power 
to enrich. 


Mons Dei, mons pinguis; 

mons coagulatus, 

mons pinguis. 

Ut quid suspicamini 

montes coagulatos?!’ 

Mons in quo beneplacitum est Deo 
habitare in eo; 

etenim Dominus habitabit in finem. 


But the mountain of God is a fertile 


a hill expanding in gentle curves, 

a hill of bounteous crops. 

Why do you look with disdain 
upon heights of lowly rounded shape? 

This lowly form of rule with which God 
is pleased to dwell in the world;’ 

with the same God will be present as 
Lord and Master till the end of 
time.!* 


The verses which follow are a trib- 
ute of transcending beauty to the 
excellence of God’s government of 
the world over every form of human 
rule (cfr. Ps. xviii. 8 sqq.). 


Currus Dei decem millibus multiplex: 
millia letantium. 

Dominus in eis in Sina, 

in sancto. 


Ascendisti in altum, 
cepisti captivitatem. 
Accepisti dona in hominibus." 


Etenim non credentes 
inhabitare Dominum Deum. 


16 Coagulatus, literally, curdled, 1.e., of 
smooth and gentle fashioning. Cfr. Job, x. 8 
sqq.: Manus tux... plasmaverunt me... . 
Memento quod sicut lutum feceris me... . 
Nonne sicut lac mulsisti me et sicut caseum me 
coagulasti? 

17 God has chosen a lowly form of govern- 
ment, and therefore has His sanctuary on a 
lowly mountain. 

18 Worldly government, despite physical 
force for its support, is but temporary. 

19 Donum is a gift willingly offered. Hence, 
dona in hominibus cannot mean slaves, which 
is also made clear in the next verse. 
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Benedictus Dominus die 

quotidie. 

Prosperum iter faciet nobis 

Deus salutarium nostrorum. 

Deus noster Deus 

salvos” faciendi. 

Et Domini, Domini 

exitus mortis. 

Verumtamen Deus confringent capita 
inimicorum suorum, 

verticem capilli parambulantium in 
delictis suis. 

God’s chariot is mightier than ten 
thousand fighters: 

it consists of thousands of joyful 
hearts.”! 

He was in their midst as their Lord on 
Sinai, 

He is with them now” in His holy 
place. 

Thou hast risen up in triumph, 

Thou hast conquered the forces of op- 
pression. 

Men have given themselves to Thee as 
free gifts. 

For, behold, unbelievers have come 

to live under God as their Lord. 

Praised be the Lord to-day 

and every day. 

The God of our every good, 

will prosper us on all our ways. 

Our God is the God who gives men 

every good and final salvation. 


And the Lord, yes, the Lord, 
controls the ways of death. 
But God crushes also the heads of His 
enemies, 
the topmost hair of those who, raised 
up in pride, strut about in their sins. 
After these general reflections and 
inspiring assurances, all of which hark 
back to so many great events and 
small incidents in Israel’s delivery 
from the bondage in Egypt, the Psalm- 
ist once more by swift hints calls up 
the promises of God and their ful- 
~ 2 Salutarium nostrorum of the preceding 
verse suggests this wide meaning of salvos. 
21 Cfr. the whole of Ps. Ixxxvi. 


22 The external conditions may change, but 
God’s rule will never fail. 


fillment as they are celebrated by the 
tribes of Israel. And the faithful of 
all times are invited to consider the 
deeds of God for their religious edifica- 
tion and cheerful service of God. 


Dixit Dominus: 
ex Basan convertam, convertam 
in profundum maris. 


Ut intingatur pes tuus in sanguine, 
lingua canum tuorum 
ex inimicis ab ipso. 


The Lord of old declared: 

Beginning from Bashan I shall bring 
them low 

to the very deep of the sea. 


Your foot will step into blood 
and the tongues of your dogs will be red 
with it from God’s enemies. 


Such was the prophecy in con- 
nection with God’s promise that Israel 
would take possession of the land of 
Canaan. Those who resisted God’s 
plans were swept away and destroyed. 
The survivors and surrounding nations 
have witnessed the entry of Israel by 
the irresistible power of God. The later 
generations are apprised of these 
things by commemorative celebra- 
tions, in order that they may be in- 
duced, through such instruction (viz., 
de fontibus Israel) to serve and praise 
God. 


Viderunt ingressus Tuos, Deus; 

ingressus Dei mei, regis mei, 

qui est in sancto. 

Prevenerunt principes 

coniuncti psallentibus, 

in medio iuvencularum tympanistri- 
arum. 

In ecclesiis benedicite Deo 

Domino de fontibus Israel. 

Ibi Benjamin adolescentulus 

in mentis excessu; 

Principes Juda, duces eorum; 

Principes Zabulon; 

Principes Nephthali. 
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Men have seen Thy entry, O God; 

the entry of my God and king, 

whose rule is holy. 

In the triumphal processions the lead- 
ers come first 

followed by the minstrels, 

surrounded by the maidens with tim- 
brels. 

In your assemblies praise ye God 

the Lord out of Israel’s lore. 

There is Benjamin the youth 

in the rapture of his mind; 

There are the great ones of Juda, their 
kings; 

There are the heads of Zabulon’s clans, 

and those of Nephthali. 


God’s Rule over Human Hearts 


After the review of so many great 
works of God in favor of His chosen 
ones (i.¢., all that serve Him in justice 
and truth), we join the Psalmist’s 
prayer that God’s holy rule may re- 
main established and spread yet fur- 
ther in the hearts of men. We ask for 
the repression of evil-doers and willing 
readiness of unbelievers to acknowl- 
edge their subjection to God. 


Manda, Deus, virtuti tue; 
Confirma hoc, Deus, 
quod operatus es in nobis. 


A templo tuo in Jerusalem” 
Tibi offerent reges munera. 


Increpa feras arundinis: 
congregatio taurorum 

in vaccis populorum. 

Ut excludant eos 

qui probati sunt argento. 


Dissipa gentes que bella volunt. 


Venient legati ex Aigypto; 
Z&thiopia preveniet manus eius Deo.** 


Regna terre, cantate Deo, 
psallite Domino. 


23 Morality and peaceful order cannot 
thrive except on the basis of positive religious 
faith and worship. Mere moral correctness 
is no sufficient service of God. 

24 The ambassadors from Egypt announce 
the submission of their country to God by 
raising up their hands, and this action on the 
part of Egypt (eius) isanticipated by Ethiopia. 


Give free rein, O God, to Thy power; 

Make lasting, O God, 

the work Thou hast done among us. 

From the sanctuary of Thy holy city 

the kings shall offer Thee gifts of recog- 
nition. 

Rebuke the lawless jungle crowd, 

who harass the peaceful people, 

as steers do the herds of cattle. 

That the peoples would expel 

those who are bribed with silver. 

Scatter the nations which seek war. 

Behold, Egypt shall yet announce its 
submission, 

Ethiopia shall even sooner raise its 
hands to God. 

Ye kingdoms of the earth, sing unto 
God, 

praise the Lord. 


The conclusion of the Psalm repeats 
in brief but bold outline the burden of 
the whole. 


Psallite Deo 
qui ascendit super celum czli, 
ad orientem. 


Ecce dabit voci sux 
vocem virtutis. 


Date gloriam Deo super [srael. 
Magnificentia eius et virtus eius 
in nubibus. 


Mirabilis Deus in sanctis suis. 

Deus Israel ipse 

dabit virtutem et fortitudinem plebi 
suz. 


BENEDICTUS DEUS. 


Praise ye God 
who rises above the highest heaven, 
ever toward light and day, 


Behold, He shall always give His voice 
the note of power. 


Give glory to the God of Israel. 
His glory and might reach 
to the very clouds. 


God is wonderful with His saints. 
The God of Israel Himself 
gives strength and courage to His 
people. 
PRAISED BE GOD. 




















Value Preservation and Isolation 
By Leo SWEENEY, C.M. 


The preceding paper of this series 
proposed the restoration of the parish 
to the status of a We-group as a neces- 
sary condition for its adequate func- 
tioning. The fundamental reason is 
that a deterioration of faith and morals 
inevitably takes place in an I-society. 
Faith and morals may deteriorate in a 
We-society, but they must deteriorate 
in its opposite form. The obvious 
implication, then, is that one form of 
living together or interacting is highly 
correlated with moral stability. A 
We-society group, no matter where 
found or what its form of religion, has 
a high degree of moral stability. It 
may even be a pantheistic group, or 
one lacking in a salvation concept 
(as the Chinese with its dogmatic code 
of morals), or again a group believing 
in a personal God and a rational code 
of morals. Every We-society is char- 
acterized by a strong esteem for truth, 
justice, fidelity, honesty, generosity, 
strong family bonds, love for fireside 
or home. On the other hand, these 
same virtues invariably deteriorate 
when the group ceases to be a We- 
group and becomes an I-group, which 
maximizes self-interest or individual- 
ism regardless of faith, moral teaching, 
tradition, repeated exhortation, and 
preaching. In other words, there is a 
good way of social life. All ways of 
living are not good ways of social life. 
While the exceptional individual may 
seem to pursue the good life in spite 
of social circumstances, he really does 
not, although he is not so dependent as 
is the average person upon his social 


environment. We-societies make it 
highly awkward for a member to be 
immoral, while I-societies make it 
extremely difficult for a member to 
be moral. The added impetus given 
to our present I-society through 
excessive urbanization has been ac- 
companied by a pronounced decline 
in religion and a great deterioration of 
the moral indices of a We-society 
such as has been described. 

But urbanization or the bringing 
into being of I-societies is a character- 
istic of the complex forces of the mod- 
ern Western world. No adequate 
means has been yet suggested to stop 
the trend. Is morality, then, to be 
defeated and faith sapped by blind 
social processes? Is religion so bank- 
rupt in resourcefulness that it cannot 
adequately meet the challenge of a 
change in the circumstances of its 
environment? If the conditions under 
which religion thrives (the benign at- 
mosphere of a We-group) give way to 
the hostile atmosphere of an I-group, 
must morality and faith accommodate 
themselves to the new situation, or can 
they pursue their own way of life? 
There seems to be at present a fateful 
acceptance of the former alternative; 
for while there is a multiplication of 
pious practices and prayers and fer- 
vent meetings, effort stops there, as if 
the direct intervention of God were 
the only hope, because the great 
Catholic Church is unable to grapple 
with the Frankenstein monster which 
modern conditions have called into 
being. 
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An eminent social scientist thought 
that in some circumstances the anti- 
social direction of modern social proc- 
esses might be reversed, although he 
was not explicit about what the cir- 
cumstances might be. But not a 
great deal of knowledge is required 
to know that any process of reversal 
must be an herculean one. If the 
reversal is to result from the concerted 
effort of intelligent men and not 
through some social or political up- 
heaval which will shake civilization 
to its foundations, the process must be 
inaugurated through the great Catholic 
Church. Only she has the potential 
unity needed for such a struggle. 

If the unit of effort for such a 
colossal undertaking is the parish, 
and the effort itself envisions the 
restoration of We-group bonds, the 
direction which the effort must take 
should be indicated. 


Preservation of Social Values 


The moral constants of the We- 
society, which in the Christian system 
stem from the dogmatic elements, are 
its values. In the I-society these 
values always deteriorate, as in the 
present super-I-society. Certain re- 
ligious and other groups, aware of 
the process of dilution which takes 
place when one set of values is set up 
alongside another, provide means of 
some kind whereby their values suffer 
the least contamination. Such means 
must be provided to preserve Christian 
morals and belief from contamination. 

A common device for preserving 
social values is some form of isolation: 
censorship, partial or complete segrega- 
tion. Considering the widespread and 
constant use of isolation, the political 
diatribes against it are confusing, to 
say the least. For isolation is an 
ancient and honorable device which 


has been given a bad name by inter- 
nationalists, interventionists, and 
others. Whether, as a result of pres- 
sure of one kind or another or through 
fear, there is not available for the 
public eye a much-needed analysis 
of the ubiquity and purposes of social 
isolation. 

The ubiquity of isolation as a device 
for preserving values cannot be over- 
estimated. It is indeed more evident in 
the American scene than in most places, 
for there is nowhere else and never 
has been such a great conglomeration 
of different peoples brought together 
from different places with diverse 
cultures. To preserve their culture is 
often the dominant purpose of these 
peoples’ lives. For that purpose they 
live apart from the majority in 
segregated areas, in societies within a 
society. In Chicago alone there are 
said to be one hundred such cultural 
areas. The contacts with members 
of the larger society are in the begin- 
ning few and superficial. 

But as time goes on, the isolation 
or segregation does not remain so 
complete. For the European groups 
the segregated area and the old way 
of life are bridges between the old 
culture and the new. Because the 
racial elements participate more and 
more in the common culture, especially 
in making a living, assimilation grad- 
ually takes place. The third genera- 
tion is far removed from the history, 
ideals, customs, and sentiments of 
their grandparents. No longer are 
they marginal to the larger society. 
They have become a part of the melt- 
ing pot, of the I-society. 

Everyone knows of the process of 
assimilation which has been going on 
for generations of the European groups 
by our American society, of the process 
of secularization of their religious 
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groups—of their Americanization eco- 
nomically, politically, culturally. 


On the other hand, everyone knows 
also of the greater resistance to as- 
similation on the part of the Asiatic 
groups. Their isolation lasts longer. 
They remain apart more completely. 
Some of their cultural traits are longer- 
lived than others—the endogamous 
taboo, for instance, by which it is 
forbidden to marry outside the group. 


Some of the nationalist groups from 
Europe may have retained their quasi- 
solidarity longer than others in par- 
ticular areas. That, however, would 
be difficult to determine. Equally 
difficult would it be to determine that 
any one European stock on the whole 
retained its ‘‘like-mindedness” longer 
than another. 


Isolation of Religious Groups 


There are other groups who have 
isolated themselves for the purpose 
of retaining their religious and moral 
way of life—the Dunkards, the Amish, 
the Mennonites, and others. Their 
rural way of life enables them to 
isolate themselves more effectively. 
Our own Agrarians of the Rural Con- 
ference may, no doubt, take hope from 
such examples of total solidarity. 


The Mormons are the classical 
American example of an effort at- 
tended with the greatest hardship to 
isolate themselves for the purpose of 
retaining their way of life. Total 
migration to a distant land, with 
insuperable barriers for strangers in 
between, was their sine-qua-non for 
maintaining group likeness. Through 
seclusion in a period of primitive 
transportation and undeveloped com- 
munication, they hoped to attain 
vicinal, mental, and social isolation. 
How they succeeded for a time and 


how finally secularization caught up 
with them, is an old and familiar 
story. There is no successful flight 
from the automobile, the airplane, and 
the radio on this continent. 

While the foregoing isolation was 
voluntary, on a large scale and in many 
forms, there is also to be found com- 
pulsory isolation or segregation. The 
most obvious example is that of our 
colored people. Not only are they 
compelled to live apart from the 
whites, but in many common activities 
they must remain apart. 

The Jewish Palestinian movement, 
whatever may be the publicized com- 
plex of factors motivating it, is 
actuated, no doubt, in part by the 
great inroads of secularization upon 
Jewish belief. The apartness of the 
Jews in the Old Testament is well 
known. Whether or not the involun- 
tary ghettos of former times in Europe 
taught the Jews the advantages of 
vicinal isolation, they now practise 
voluntary isolation, as every one 
knows. It would be impossible to 
find a more cohesive, solidary group in 
America, notwithstanding the dilution 
of their religious beliefs. 

The Chinatowns in New York City, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and other places are voluntary ghettos, 
where the inhabitants pursue their 
desired way of life. They are bits 
of China in every way—not only in 
language but in food, dress, archi- 
tecture, family organization, etc. 


Isolation of Primitive Christians 


Isolation or segregation has been 
more a part of Catholic living than 
many realize. One of the earliest 
examples is the life of the Christians 
in the Catacombs, where the mystical 
way of life was isolated for survival. 
Christianity’s great contribution to 
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the world, the medieval period with all 
of its faith and cultural glory, was a 
product of isolation. Faith developed 
without the conflict of competing 
elements. The great age of certainty 
had nothing in common with our 
neurotic world of scepticism and 
mental conflict brought about by the 
easy and often enforced circulation 
of error through the press, radio, and 
commercial entertainment. 

The vicinal isolation of early Chris- 
tianity has a substitute in the parochial 
school, which is the one positive con- 
tribution to religious practice by 
American Catholics. The isolation of 
seminaries (either by walls around 
them as formerly or in suburbs as at 
present), the various segregations 
within the seminary, the separation 
of the collegiates, the novices, the 
priests, the seminarians—these are all 
on the basis of some real or imaginary 
good. 

There are literally hundreds of 
Catholic organizations of one kind or 
another, some of them relics of a better 
day when elements of the true or We- 
community were in existence. What a 
pale resemblance the anemic sodality 
has to its vigorous predecessor, the 
victim of the automobile and good 
roads and movies and talkies! Others 
were effective groupings with a pur- 
pose. Among other things, they pro- 
vided face-to-face contacts out of 
which arose cumulative bonds and a 
strong Catholic public opinion. 

All of these groups were not fra- 
ternal. Some are special Catholic 
interest groups, such as the Catholic 
Educational Association. A few years 
ago there came into existence the 
Catholic Sociological Society, Catholic 
War Veterans, etc. These also are 
segregations for the preservation of 
values. 


Meeting the Assault of Secularism 


The foregoing examples are only 
some of the many forms which the proc- 
ess of value-preservation has taken. 
The process is sound in principle for all 
who believe that there are moral con- 
stants. The effort to break down 
cultural segregations in the name of 
Americanization has been, not so much 
for alleged patriotism, as for seculariza- 
tion. In the secular philosophy of life 
there are no moral constants. Ethics 
are in a constant state of flux. There 
is devotion to change for the sake of 
change, because man is held to be 
evolving through change to a state of 
greater perfection. The immigrant 
who wants to hold fast to the constants 
of his way of life must be proselytized 
in the direction of secular salvation. 

It is from the menace of the agencies 
of secularization that persons of faith 
and morals must isolate themselves 
if their values are not to deteriorate. 
Such, at the present time, is very 
difficult. Vicinal isolation is out of the 
question for most persons. Psychologi- 
cal isolation is impossible, unless a 
person cuts himself off from the radio, 
the newspapers, the movies, current 
magazines, political speeches, lectures, 
etc. Even then he is only partially 
isolated, for he associates with others 
whose personalities are the products 
of the agencies he wishes to avoid. 

The problem, then, for the Catholic 
is to neutralize elements offensive to 
his religious belief and moral practice 
in an I-community, where he is 
literally engulfed by them. Can the 
individual Catholic do this for him- 
self? The answer must be an obvious 
unequivocal ‘‘no,’’ for he shares in the 
general social disorganization about 
him. In many ways he is no different 
from the amoral seculars with whom 
he associates in business and recrea- 
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tion. It is, then, the function of the 
Catholic group to neutralize the cor- 
roding elements of naturalism, which 
is the philosophy of secularism. Man’s 
salvation is not the individual affair 
that he has come to believe. Luther- 
anism sowed that evil seed, and it has 
grown into a great tree. Chesterton’s 
appraisal of Protestantism as the 
supreme evil was quite likely inspired 
by his profound insight regarding its 
religious individualism. That  in- 
dividualism took another form, and 
found its extreme development in 
Calvanistic predestination, where the 
believer was brought to suspect even 
the members of his own household, for 
they might be chosen to be damned 
while he was chosen to be saved. 
Protestantism has made the modern 
world. The former world was the 
world of the Mystical Body—of the 
Church our Mother, of salvation by 
the Sacraments through a priesthood, 
through the traditional belief of the 
Christian Society, through the love 
of neighbor. These characteristics 
indicate the corporate nature of sal- 
vation: man is to be saved as a mem- 
ber of a group. There is no equivalent 
to the conception of the social as found 
in the Catholic Church. The per- 
fection of the concept should be a sign 
of its everlasting truth. The one-ness 
of the mark of the Church is not only 
the one-ness of faith and morals, but 
social one-ness also. At least, it was. 


Promoting Social Unity in the Parish 


But, as pointed out in a preceding 
paper, if social unity cannot be found 
in the corporate unit of the Church, 
how can it be found in the Church as a 
whole? The whole is the sum of its 
parts. As also pointed out previously, 
the parish has now only a pseudo- 
unity, the members being united like 


the stockholders of a corporation 
merely through their head, not with 
one another. The modern world is 
filled witht hat kind of pseudo-unity, 
and the religious world also. 

Value-preservation, then, should be 
a function of the parish unit. A great 
society such as the Church must act 
through subordinate units, and the 
parish is equal, if not superior, to any 
unit of organization in history. The 
professional staff (priests and Sisters), 
the demarcated territory, the training 
school, the Canon Law regarding mu- 
tual obligations of the staff and mem- 
bers, etc., comprise all of the elements 
for ideal organization. In other words, 
the machinery or paraphernalia for real 
unity are present. Why not real unity 
then? 

The obstacles to real unity are not 
immanent in the parish unit as such, 
but are intruded from the larger I- 
society in which the parish functions. 
Such obstacles must be kept out, 
and the parish values segregated or 
isolated from external influence. While 
vicinal isolation is desirable but not 
possible, attitudinal isolation is attain- 
able. That the formation of attitudes 
regarding faith and the principles of 
morality is generally adequate where 
there is a parochial school, can be 
taken for granted, but the indoctrina- 
tion of attitudes regarding the system 
to which the principles are to be ap- 
plied is conspicuous by its complete 
absence. It is not more important 
to teach faith and the principles of 
morality than it is to teach how they 
are to be applied in the present society. 
One is as important as the other. 
The situation is different where life is 
one whole, where the Christian way of 
life is not opposed by a highly natural- 
istic system. The opposition to Chris- 
tian belief and practice to-day is not a 
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congeries of unrelated or random ele- 
ments, but a dynamic integrated 
system of terrible compulsions. It is 
beyond the capacity of any individual 
to deal with it, beyond also the 
ability of the strongest and most 
enlightened system of moral truth. 
Such success has the modern social 
system had, and so compelling are its 
pressures, that the opposition has 
become a satellite moving in the orbit 
of the sun of secularism. 

The attitudes of this secularism 
must be neutralized by attitudes re- 
vealing the true nature of the victori- 
ous modern system. Catholics, as 
well as others, fail to see this system 
for what itis. But they must be made 
to see at a very early age, in clear-cut 
concepts, that it is a system of evil; 
that it is not merely the ever-present 
worldliness to be found in a religious 
system as a minor current, but a river 
at full flood with all religious systems 
as minor currents. 

The attitudinal isolation of Cath- 
olics should take the direction, then, 
of segregating the concrete means of 
the modern moral menace as though 
they did not exist—not however 
through the commanding-forbidding 
technique but through an early and 
indelible understanding of the nature 
of the menace. When children begin 
to learn their prayers, they should 
begin to learn also the precariousness 
of the moral weil-being of the modern 
world not in a general way but in most 
specific ways, because their moral 
welfare is threatened by immoral prod- 
ucts of this time, not of all time. They 
should learn, not only the principles 
of morality, but the specific dangers 
to morality in our day. Imagine a 
group declaring war without identify- 
ing the enemy. Good people have 
been doing that very thing for a long 


time. Without knowing it, they have 
coéperated with the enemy immeasur- 
ably. 
Toleration of Evil 

Several examples will illustrate this. 
The attack upon the movies several 
years ago was an approbation also in 
the sense that only certain movies 
were condemned. The attack should 
be from another point of view—that of 
commercial recreation, which under 
present circumstances is amoral. The 
sole concern of movie producers is 
profit. Expediency alone provides a 
veneer of decency. There is no ef- 
fective way of dealing with it except 
to segregate or isolate it from Catholic 
life, which means dissemination 
through the pulpit and the school, not 
of a list of approved or forbidden 
pictures, but primarily of the nature of 
commercial recreation, its lack of con- 
trol, its amoral position. Lewdness, 
which brought about a threatened 
boycott, is not the only evil of the 
picture business. The continual pro- 
motion of romantic fallacies is, in the 
long run, much worse; not to mention 
the glamorization of divorce and the 
teaching of naturalism as a way of 
life. The American way of life about 
which we hear and read so much is 
nothing else than naturalism. 

Exhortation and the commanding- 
forbidding technique have their limita- 
tions. Attitudes based on adequate 
knowledge not only of the nature of 
commercial recreation but of its per- 
sonnel, their way of life, and the movie 
industry’s sordid history, can conceiv- 
ably be communicated with the result 
that neither mature nor immature 
would want to patronize its produc- 
tions. What is needed is to give the 
movies the thoroughly bad name that 
they deserve, which is difficult con- 
sidering the glorification that they 
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receive in advertisements and reviews. 
Not Catholic press attacks but cate- 
chetical attacks are needed. What is 
a typical movie? What is the purpose 
of movie production? Who are the 
movie magnates? What is the movie 
point of view about marriage? About 
adultery? What side are the movies 
on, that of good or that of evil? Such 
questions with accurate answers should 
be a part of the early indoctrination of 
all Catholic children. While secular- 
ism has been propagandizing child- 
hood as well as youth, its progress has 
not been even ‘“‘viewed with alarm” 
by religionists, but with complacency 
and a great deal of accommodation. 


The Degradation of the Press 


Likewise, the newspaper should be 
the object of group-value attitudes. 
Catholics in their very early years 
should be taught in the parochial 
school and in the church the baneful 
nature of the modern newspaper. 
Is it not strange that there is no 
Catholic opinion about the newspaper, 
as though it were an indifferent thing? 
As there can be no denying the evil 
effect of bad companionship, of the 
influence on the young of a neighbor- 
hood with a bad lawless tradition, so 
there can be no doubt about the moral 
sabotage of the newspaper. Only a 
complete sociology of the newspaper 
could strip it of its self-glorification 
and complacency as a necessary and 
worthy agency of culture. Hardly any 
other social product is such a complete 
mirror of a way of life run amuck. 
It reflects the milieu in which it exists 
in all its confusion of values, its 
political and commercial corruption, 
criminality, eroticism, inherent in- 
stability, brutality, esthetic and moral 
ugliness, and unparalleled social dis- 
organization generally. To borrow a 


simile from Professor Sorokin, the 
modern newspaper is a cultural dump 
heap. Hundreds of unrelated facts 
about the superficial, the sordid, the 
immoral are thrown together under 
the name of news, as if “‘news’’ were 
an alchemy which related these facts 
and gave them meaning. Familiarity 
alone prevents us from seeing the 
newspaper’s asocial and immoral func- 
tion. 

Again, the point about these re- 
marks is: a group for whom nothing 
is of ethical indifference, must develop 
a clear-cut group attitude about a 
vehicle which can be of the utmost 
ethical importance both in public 
and private life. Mere general rules 
or principles are utterly inadequate in 
the present complex world. New tech- 
niques must be devised whereby the 
constant values of the group can be 
applied to new circumstances. Form- 
erly, when it was privately owned, the 
newspaper had character which made 
it morally safe for all to read. But in 
the intervening period it has lost its 
character and morals, thereby be- 
coming a menace for all, especially 
the young. A generation or so ago the 
newspaper became a family institution 
and public attitude was in conformity 
with its character, but the newspaper 
has changed and the attitude has re- 
mained the same. There has been a 
lag. The attitude of tolerance is no 
longer justified in view of the changed 
nature of the newspaper. A new col- 
lective conscience should be developed. 

Sharp attitudinal positions regarding 
the dogmas of the capitalistic-indus- 
trial system and of science should also 
be inculcated early and late. Both 
capitalism and secular science have 
their dogmas, which they mask in one 
way or another. Moderns call the 
dogmas of religion superstitions be- 
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cause they cannot be proved by sen- 
sory evidence; but neither can the dog- 
mas of science and secularism be 
proved by sensory evidence, and con- 
sequently they are superstitions of the 
first order, since they belie their own 
principles of credibility. The alleged 
infallibility and increasing omniscience 
of science, the dogma of progress, 
social evolution, biological evolution, 
supremacy of the competitive indus- 
trial order—all these are beliefs which 
even the best-educated Catholic laity 
have not been taught to dissect. That 
the only rationally efficient man is the 
competitive man; that man is ordi- 
nated to the success-ideal by his nature; 
that the rational pursuit of avarice is 
the rational way of life; that doing 
the job well, or the “work-bench” 
philosophy, is the measure of man’s 
aspirations—concerning these as well 
as other deeply rooted attitudes no 
specific antidotes are being provided. 
Currently a so-called ‘‘soap-box’’ radio- 
drama entitled ‘The Right to Hap- 
piness” is ‘‘tuned in’ by 30,000,000 
women four or five days a week, so it 
is said. This rationalization of an im- 
pulse to a moral imperative and its 
incalculable consequences are not neu- 
tralized by any counter-imperative, 
even for religious believers. There 
should be a special ethics, not of mere 
principles but of the application of 
principles to every phase of the modern 
order; and this application should 
take the form of the development of 
sharply defined attitudes having the 
accuracy of the multiplication table. 


Cultivating Attitudes of Isolation 


The application of isolation as a 
parochial device would take the form 
of training the young, notwithstand- 
ing the pressures of the society at large, 
to isolate or put entirely out of their 


lives the emergent phenomena of the 
secular order when they are a moral 
menace, not only to the individual, 
but to the collective conscience. As 
the eating of meat on Fridays and 
other days is isolated or shut out of the 
lives of Catholic children through in- 
doctrination, equally specific attitudes 
can be formed regarding every secular 
value. 

On the other hand, not negative 
attitudes but positive attitudes must 
be communicated in connection with 
the use of isolation. Home recreation, 
home ownership, strong family, home 
education, and home assembly (as 
opposed to commercial recreation, 
apartment living, unstable family, 
secular education, the parking home) 
would set these values apart from their 
current opposites. There is only one 
way to treat a moral pandemic—to 
isolate it, as medical science does con- 
tagious disease. 

The good life which is the moral life 
must be the corporate or group or We- 
community way of life. These ele- 
ments are cause and effect of one an- 
other. Where the corporate way of 
life is lacking, there also is lacking the 
moral way of life; and where the 
moral way of life is missing, there can 
be no good way of life. But the 
modern individualistic way of life is a 
denial of the community way of life. 
The moral community is encompassed 
by the super amoral group, caught in 
its meshes, frustrated, and defeated. 
The good life must have its own 
unimpeded way of life which is not 
parallel to the secular way but op- 
posed to it. The parallel way has 
not resulted in the good way, the 
moral way, the Catholic way; it 
has not even resulted in a Catholic- 
secular way, but in a secular-Catholic 
way of life. 








Now Go the Delinquency Experts! 
By Marie T. Lauck 


A recent issue of THE HomILetic 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW contained an 
article entitled ‘““Now Come the De- 
linquency Experts,” by the Reverend 
Barry J. Wogan. This article has been 
quoted by the Catholic Digest. Father 
Wogan’s potent argument that pro- 
fessional ‘‘do-gooders” and “‘honeypot- 
seekers’ have lost sight of the home 
as a community center and of the par- 
ent as first authority among our youth 
came happily to my mind when I 
attended the Annual Conference of 
Probation Officers of the State of 
Indiana. 


Real Cause of Delinquency 


Some ten years have elapsed since 
my first attendance at meetings of this 
type. All who have attended such 
meetings will share in Father Wogan’s 
disdain for the constant reiteration of 
the excuse for all delinquency: lack of 
funds and insufficient recreational out- 
lets. Certainly our American fore- 
fathers who signed the Declaration of 
Independence and composed the Bill 
of Rights had more fundamental ideas. 
They respected religion! The pro- 
fessionalism of our secular sociologists, 
whose vocation is the doing of good 
for a monthly wage, appals those who 
believe that religion has a most im- 
portant place in the requisites for good 
citizenship. This year’s Conference of 
Probation Officers, for some providen- 
tial reason, was different from those 
that preceded it. We witnessed the 
remarkable phenomenon of the Marion 
County Juvenile Court Judge laying 


the blame for much of the so-called 
delinquency on the godlessness of the 
citizenry and the spurning by parents 
of church education for their children. 
We heard the Judge declare that we are 
“assiduously feeding the bellies and 
forgetting the souls of the much- 
publicized forgotten man.” 

Once this “‘old-fashioned”’ and “‘pro- 
vincial” statement had found its way 
into the public discussions, those 
among us who had long awaited out- 
standing public champions for such 
notions were amazed to find the ball 
rolling ever more strongly, picking 
up words of wisdom from juvenile and 
adult judges all over the State, and 
coming to rest as a veritable snowball 
of purest truth, large and prepossess- 
ing. The horrid word, “religion,” had 
at last found its way into professional 
circles. The slogan long avoided by 
public officials, as one avoids a leper, 
“Go to church,” was among us again. 
We who had in huddles and in corners 
whispered about the efficacy of re- 
ligious conversion, of taking the pledge, 
of returning to church, of sending 
delinquent children back to a Catholic 
school, lifted our heads in amazement 
at this new attitude. There were 
times, and that recently, when we 
would have been laughed to scorn for 
venturing such suggestions. 


Are We More Concerned about Our Hogs 
than Our Children? 


This Conference of Probation 
Officers may not go down in history 
as a world-moving assembly. It may 
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not even preserve for posterity the 
words of the Indiana Governor, who 
remarked that “‘we have been giving 
more attention to our hogs than to 
our children,”’ offering as evidence the 
lavish manner in which public funds 
are spent to bring to justice a man who 
spreads disease among the local hogs, 
while little is done to those adults who 
infect with disease the minds and 
hearts of children. The Governor 
remarked further, in commending 
Christian principles, that children 
taught such ideals do not become de- 
linquents. As an example, he cited 
the Boy Scouts (one of the few secular 
organizations dedicated to such ideals). 
The Governor declared that on one 
occasion he had instituted an inquiry, 
and found that in a certain State 
penal institution there was not a 
single inmate who had been a Boy 
Scout. 

The ‘‘cry-havoc”’ people who explain 
increasing delinquency as a result of 
the war will perhaps discount the 
statistics of the State Probation Direc- 
tor of Indiana, who showed that, al- 
though the persons placed on proba- 
tion in the preceding year increased 
some 3000, the number of those who 
lapsed and were institutionalized in- 
creased by only 38. These statistics 
indicate that in the pervading flame 
of warfare there is a realization of 
eternity, an effort to span the distance 
spiritually, and to return to God. 


‘*Professional’’ versus ‘‘Unprofessional’”’ 
Social Workers 


Professional ‘‘do-gooders” may de- 
cry the entire proceedings of the proba- 
tion officers, calling them wunpro- 
fessional—‘“‘unscientific.”” Yet, these 
practical workers with people are the 
actual molders of the character of 
incipient criminals. Their aid is en- 


listed only after all other social 
agencies and sources for good have 
failed. They make the final valiant 
attempt to reform an incipient crim- 
inal into a productive member of 
society. Oftentimes compelled to col- 
lect fines and costs from the delinquent, 
instead of dropping alms into his lap 
(like the professional social worker), 
the probation officer is at a distinct 
disadvantage. His client is on the 
brink of commitment to some penal 
institution, and must do twice as 
well as his unthreatened neighbor 
before he will be looked kindly upon 
by the community. Yet, the record 
of successful probation is amazingly 
high. Here, then, is a group of men 
and women who recognize in the ap- 
parent godlessness of the client a more 
realistic need for treatment, a more 
direct challenge to their ideals. 

Even non-Catholic probation of- 
ficers find their most efficacious ally 
in the priest. Priests commonly 
recognize that the work of the proba- 
tion officers furnishes the “‘straw in the 
wind.” This is an attitude totally 
lacking in professional wishful-think- 
ers, who, spraying broadcast the dol- 
lars of the Government, consider 
largess the ultimate remedy in the 
healing of sick humanity. 

The words of the Judiciary of 
Indiana, in appealing to their workers 
as missionaries of God rather than 
arms of the law, should surely be ac- 
cepted as evidence that ‘‘Now Go the 
Delinquency Experts” (rather than 
“Now Come ... ”’) represents the 
present trend. The sun of these 
“experts” set when their structure of 
glass and clay went to war. To-day 
the glass and clay are being tempered 
by fire. The final plastic to be pro- 
duced by war will be a more powerful, 
steely substance—tolerant, finespun, 
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but unshakable in faith. The flames 
of war lick at humanity. The anguish 
of death overhangs each home. Eter- 
nity is close to every soul. God 
reaches out both in judgment and in 
mercy. We at home have more and 
more opportunities for sacrifice and 
progress. Those abroad may know 
only one terrible moment of knowledge. 


Guarding the Home Front 


Of course, the faith of those at home 
faces the desiccating drain of daily 
routine, of dull mourning, of near- 
despair. For us at home strong needs 
are sensed, and great methods are at 
hand. Just as the Chaplains of our 
youth overseas find a return to the 
spiritual among the soldiery, so the 
guardians of God’s interests on the 
home front find spiritual progress 
among those who have been left behind 
to sorrow, to sacrifice, to hope and to 
pray. 

At the Conference of Probation Of- 
ficers I had no opportunity to quote 
from the Catholic Digest that only 2% 
of the children involved in delinquency 


came from practical Catholic homes. 
But the meeting I attended later that 
day, of the Sodality at our church, 
would have demonstrated the point. 
Catholic girlhood faces problems as 
deep and disconcerting as have ever 
been faced. Their “main interest’ 
has departed. Their emotions are 
high, perhaps oversentimental, un- 
steady. Their evenings stretch lonely 
before them. Yet, their problems are 
being met practically, realistically, with 
programs equally human and divine. 
Our Sodality way of diverting the 
womanhood left behind is constructive, 
by enrolling them as an aid to the 
community, a solace to the parish, 
as promoters of the personal advance- 
ment of each individual. Without 
making every word a sermon, the 
Sodalists spend a spiritual evening 
and plan varieties of other evenings. 
The Church knows the answers. Par- 
ent of all social work, she carries on 
where the “experts” fail. The su- 
preme social-worker, Christ the King 
who walked ever among the poor, was 
also “unprofessional.” 








Prayers of Preparation before Mass 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 
I. A Heart-to-Heart Talk with God 


It is in the nature of things that 
when we have an important trans- 
action to attend to, we compose our- 
selves beforehand so as to enter 
upon the business in a suitable frame 
of mind. Mass is properly the Action 
—Actio, as the Missal calls it—the 
most sublime act that it is possible 
for a created being to perform. In 
fact, the Mass is a divine thing and 
the wonder of the Catholic priesthood 
is precisely in this—that a mortal, 
sinful man is so taken up by Christ, 
so caught, as it were, in the very life- 
stream of the God-Man, that his 
personality is, at least for the time of 
the sublime function at the altar, 
merged in and absorbed by that of 
the divine High Priest according to the 
order of Melchisedech. For the priest 
at the altar is another Christ, and 
only in the name and by the power of 
Christ is he able to offer a sacrifice 
which is in all essentials identical with 
that offered by the Son of God on 
the altar of the cross. 

The most tremendous hour in a 
priest’s life, day by day, is his morn- 
ing Mass, for then, says St. Gregory, 
the Passion endured for our redemp- 
tion by the Son of God is reproduced. 
In that tremendous hour the heavens 
are opened; earth and heaven, men 
and Angels, are brought together in an 
ineffable manner (cfr. IV Dial., 43). 
He would be acting very rashly in- 
deed who would rush headlong and un- 
prepared into this mysterious, awe- 
inspiring world where everything 


breathes unspeakable purity and holi- 
ness. An instinct warns us of the 
necessity of preparing ourselves for so 
tremendous an ordeal. ‘Before prayer 
prepare thy soul, and be not as a man 
that tempteth God” (Ecclus. xviii. 
23). How much more needful is 
preparation before an action at which 
the very Angels, on the authority of 
St. John Chrysostom, assist only with 
fear and trembling! 


Early Christian Practice 


From an early period the Church, in 
all the different Rites approved by 
her, has provided certain suitable 
prayers (taken, for the most part, from 
the Psalter), by which the priest is 
guided and helped so as to excite in 
his soul such sentiments as would at- 
tune his spirit to the divine task to 
which he is about to set his hand. 
Confining ourselves exclusively to the 
Roman Rite (which, after all, is the 
only one we have to do with practi- 
cally), it should always be borne in 
mind that the prayers which we now 
recite at the foot of the altar and 
which, since a good many centuries, 
form an integral part of the Mass, 
were during a considerable time de- 
tached from it in the sense that they 
were said by the priest either in the 
sacristy (or its equivalent), or as he 
proceeded to the altar from the place 
where he had vested. 

It is apparently a law of nature that, 
when a thing has been observed for a 
long time, it ends by becoming estab- 
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lished and so goes on for ever. Some- 
thing of the sort is taking place under 
our very eyes. It is now many years 
since Leo XIII prescribed the recita- 
tion of the three Hail Mary’s and the 
other prayers said after Low Mass. 
The motive which inspired the Pope 
was the great stress and pressure to 
which the Church was then being 
subjected in various parts of Europe. 
The measure was looked upon as a 
temporary one, but each of Leo XIII’s 
successors has renewed the command. 
Pius X even added the invocations to 
the Sacred Heart. Lately we have 
been instructed to make of the prayers 
our daily pleading on behalf of Russia. 
In any case, even if the Bolshevik 
regime came to an end overnight, there 
is little prospect of this appendage of 
the Low Mass being dropped. Is 
there ever a time when, in some part 
or other of the world, the Church is 
not in difficulties or undergoing more 
or less open persecution? Moreover, 
the custom is now long established. 
Most priests of to-day have never 
known the time when even a Low 
Mass ended with the acolyte’s Deo 
Gratias at the end of St. John’s Gospel. 
There is every prospect of the devo- 
tions going on indefinitely so that, were 
it not that they are said in the ver- 
nacular, they would surely end by be- 
coming welded to the body of the Mass 
itself. God knows—and after Him 
no one knows better than the Vicar of 
Christ—the immense need there is of 
prayer. But were it only from the 
point of view of liturgical purity and 
tradition, it is to be hoped that 
brighter days will soon dawn upon the 
world so that the great Liturgy of the 
Mass may really end where it used to 
end during so many centuries. 

To revert, then, to the preparatory 
prayers said at the altar steps. These 


prayers, now so completely grown into 
the organic structure of the Mass, only 
became closely linked to it during the 
eleventh century. Thus it comes about 
that what is in reality the very last 
of the many changes and additions 
in the Rite comes first in the order of 
its execution. Even the Introit was 
not read by the celebrant until almost 
the close of the Middle Ages; or, to 
speak more exactly, the obligation 
to read it, together with its Psalm, 
began when the custom of saying 
private or Low Masses became uni- 
versal. Before that time the only 
Mass at all known was what we call a 
High Mass, which supposes the pres- 
ence and intervention in the function 
of the sacred ministers and a choir or 
congregation chanting Psalms, Grad- 
uals, Tracts, and so forth. 


Interior Dispositions of Celebrant 


As regards the interior dispositions 
of the priest about to say Mass, the 
Church, both in the “‘Code’’ and in the 
prescriptions contained in the Ritus 
Servandus printed at the beginning 
of the Missal, repeats what is both self- 
evident and has always been the teach- 
ing of Saints, theologians and Councils 
—namely, that the celebrant must be 
free from the guilt of grave sin. More- 
over, there is a formal command that, 
if a priest should have fallen into a 
grave sin and subsequently made an 
act of perfect contrition, he is 
nevertheless bound to go to confession 
before he presumes to celebrate (quan- 
tumvis se contritum existimet), unless 
there is no possibility of doing so and 
there is an urgent obligation for him, 
here and now, to say Mass. In such 
an emergency he must make an act of 
perfect contrition and seek a confessor 
quamprimum. This quamprimum is 
understood by theologians to be a 
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period of three days at longest—un- 
less, of course, it is physically im- 
possible to find a confessor. More- 
over, we have here no mere counsel 
or pious wish, but a formal command. 
(Cfr. Augustine, O.S.B., “Comm. on 
Can. Law,” IV, p. 140.) 

This essential purity of the soul is 
the very minimum that a priest can 
bring to the altar. That which God 
demanded of the priests of the Old 
Law, and the punishments with which 
He threatened them in case of neg- 
ligence or non-compliance, are cal- 
culated to strike terror into the heart 
of a priest of the Church: ‘‘The priests 
that come to the Lord, let them be 
sanctified, lest He strike them’”’ (Exod., 
xix. 22). And again: “They shall 
by holy to their God and shall not 
profane His name, for they offer the 
burnt offering of the Lord and the 
bread of their God, and therefore they 
shall be holy” (Levit., xxi. 6). Small 
wonder that the Council of Trent 
should point out that “it is obvious 
enough that every care and solicitude 
should go to the celebration of Mass, 
to the end that it may be said with 
the greatest interior cleanliness and 
purity of heart and with every ex- 
ternal mark of devotion and piety” 
(Sess. XXII). 

It is certain that the intrinsic value 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is in- 
dependent of the personal holiness 
or actual fervor of the priest, precisely 
because it is really Christ’s own sacri- 
fice. Of the Mass we can assert what 
St. Augustine says of Baptism: ‘Let 
Peter baptize—it is He (Christ) that 
baptizes; let Paul baptize—it is He 
that baptizes; let Judas baptize—it 
is He that baptizes’’ (Tract. VI in 
Joan.). Nevertheless, it is no less 
true that the measure of grace and 
blessing appropriated to ourselves 


when we stand at the altar is propor- 
tioned to our dispositions. Hence, 
Cardinal Bona (De Miss. celebrat., V) 
observes that “‘it is an axiom with the 
Fathers that God shows Himself to a 
soul according as she has prepared 
herself to meet Him .... When the 
hour of celebrating draws near, let 
the priest strive with all his might to 
make the fire of divine love burn 
bright upon the altar of his heart, and 
let him elicit acts of divers virtues and 
such as make him as fit as may be for 
so great a sacrifice.” 


Recital of Matins and Lauds 


With this end in view the Church 
asks that the priest should previously 
discharge the chief part of his daily 
duty of prayer and praise by reciting 
Matins and Lauds—sallem Matutino 
cum Laudibus recitato (Rit. Serv., 1). 
That little saltem seems surely to 
imply that one or two of the Little 
Hours ought likewise to be said, that 
is, Prime (the Church’s Morning 
Prayer) and Terce. It should never be 
forgotten that our Low Masses are 
a concession, and that the public parish 
Mass stands for the Conventual or 
Chapter Mass in monasteries and ca- 
thedrals. Now, the latter are always 
said or sung after Terce, Sext, or None, 
as the case may be. However, it goes 
without saying that on this point the 
Church is most considerate. Liturgists 
are agreed that the rubric about Matins 
and Lauds is not preceplive but directive. 
With practical unanimity, all those who 
write for the edification or instruction 
of the clergy never weary of pointing 
out the advantages of saying over- 
night Matins and Lauds of any one 
day. Most priests have contracted 
this laudable habit. Such a recitation 
is in itself a most admirable prepara- 
tion for Mass. 
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The Ritus servandus goes on to say: 
“orationt aliquantulum vacet et ora- 
tiones inferius positas pro temporis 
opportunitate dicat.’” This phrase may 
be diversely understood, according 
as we look upon the first clause 
(orationt aliquantulum vacet), as having 
for its object something quite different 
from the concluding one. The most 
natural rendering seems to be this: 
“Let him give himself up, for a while, 
to prayer—that is, mental or interior 
prayer; and, having done so, let 
him add some of the vocal prayers to 
be found at the beginning of the 
Missal.” There is plenty of evidence 
to show that the words are generally 
thus understood. We have here the 
Catholic Church, supporting with her 
immense authority the plea made by 
every ascetical writer and every re- 
treat preacher on behalf of the morning 
meditation. 


Nature of the Prayer Expected 


It seems quite clear that what the 
Church demands is prayer that is no 
mere formality—no mere recitation 
of vocal prayers however excellent. 
What she asks of the priest is a per- 
sonal effort, a personal outpouring 
of his soul in the presence of God. 
It is a real pity that we cannot sub- 
stitute the word “personal prayer” 
for ‘‘meditation,”’ because experience 
shows daily how forbidding the latter 
appears to a great many sincerely 
pious people. The notion has become 
deeply ingrained that mental prayer 
is essentially an intellectual exercise 
requiring great mental acumen, a 
vivid imagination, a knowledge of 
theology, and, above all, a mind well 
drilled in all the arts of logical thinking! 

Now, evidently enough, thought 
must accompany prayer. To put it 
in another way, there is an intellectual 


side to prayer. However, prayer is 
essentially the work of the heart or the 
affections, rather than of the intellect. 
The best prayer is simply a loving 
turning to God, a familiar, intimate 
conversation with Him—reverent, no 
doubt, yet loving. We talk to God 
just as we would talk to a person that 
we both love and revere. 

God is the source of our being, the 
giver of all that makes life sweet, the 
Friend who never fails, our stay in 
dark days and when the sunshine of 
happiness lights up our life. He is our 
last End. Goodness, Love and Beauty 
—that is God. Surely it cannot be a 
dull, soul-less business to think of 
Him; is not He the Wisdom of which 
we read that “her conversation hath 
no bitterness, nor her company any 
tediousness, but joy and gladness” 
(Wis., viii. 16). It would be pitiful 
if a priest, who is par excellence a man 
of God (cfr. I Tim., vi. 11), should have 
to confess himself unable or unwilling 
to converse familiarly—for a while 
(aliquantulum)—with Him to whose 
service he has the honor to be so com- 
pletely dedicated that he is “God's 
man’! The name is something to be 
proud of; it is our highest title of 
honor. 

How shall we fulfill this injunction 
—orationi aliquantulum vacet? I think 
we might very well try to model our 
prayer, at an immense distance of 
course, on those wonderful outpour- 
ings of the Heart of Our Lord at the 
Last Supper, which was the First 
Mass. Never had Jesus spoken so 
familiarly and so lovingly—and never, 
as far as we are able to ascertain, did 
the disciples feel so much at ease with 
Him—as on this occasion. Jesus 
spoke to them, and they answered 
and questioned Him. He comforted 
them, promised to them the Paraclete, 
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and foretold their future trials and 
triumphs. Lastly He raised eyes and 
hands to heaven, and spoke to His 
Father that marvellous prayer which 
is so infinitely deep, yet so divinely 
simple. Here then we have a pat- 
tern for our personal prayer before 
Mass. This prayer will be the more 
real or alive if we, as it were, weave 
into it the task of the day, the diffi- 
culties that we have to contend with, 
the helps and graces we need, the wants 
of the souls that have been committed 
to our care. 


At times, especially if mind and 
heart are well trained in the art of 
prayer, the priest will find immense 
help in the very texts he is about 
to read at the altar. This applies in a 
peculiar manner to the Epistle and 
Gospel, as regards a more meditative 
or speculative form of prayer; whilst 
in the Collect (or Collects) the Church 
herself puts on our lips a_ perfect 
prayer which we shall always find 
interesting for the mind, stimulating 
for the heart, and practically applicable 
to our everyday life. 














Keeping the School Fit 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


VII. The Problem of Maintenance 


A few weeks ago a pastor of forty 
years’ experience in his first parish told 
the writer that the details of church 
and school administration were be- 
ginning to weigh heavily upon him. 
As a young priest he had taken hold of 
the problem of erecting a complete par- 
ish plant in a growing suburban dis- 
trict. To-day he has a parish plant 
complete in all details: a beautiful 
church, a substantial school, and an 
adequate rectory and convent. The 
capital outlay was certainly not less 
than half a million dollars. Yet, the 
problems of daily maintenance are 
more vexing than the original building 
projects. Two zealous assistants take 
care of the physical side of spiritual ad- 
ministration to a steadily increasing 
number of parishioners; a carefully 
chosen church committee take over 
almost sole responsibility for the 
raising of adequate funds. The pastor 
spends many hours of every day in 
personal conference with parishioners, 
helping them to solve their problems 
of heart and soul, of home and school. 
He delights in this work, because it is 
the work of the Lord, a work to which 
he pledged himself on the day of his 
ordination. The problems are knotty 
and sometimes defy adjustment, but 
he attacks them with vigor, conscious 
that his very attack sustains the 
morale of his flock. These duties are 
the daily instance of every pastor. 

The maintenance of the parish plant 
is also a matter of daily solicitude. 
The capital outlay involved in the 


erection of the church and the school 
seems in the retrospect to have been a 
task of great magnitude, but the aging 
pastor freely confesses that the prob- 
lems of daily maintenance that tread 
upon one another’s heels are vexing 
in the extreme. A capital project, 
the erection of a church or of a school, 
steels the whole parish to magnificent 
effort, but they are sweetly unaware 
of the constant worry of repair and 
maintenance. Sharing this burden 
with the pastor is the parish custodian. 
In these days of stress and turmoil 
it is impossible for the pastor to keep 
pace with the increasing scale of 
wages in defense industry. He may 
point out to the custodian that he has 
fixity of tenure in his position; the 
custodian sees less skilled workers 
offered more attractive positions with 
superior yield. Any able-bodied work- 
man is to-day hired at sight in certain 
industries, and at wages higher than 
the pastor feels justified in offering. 


Acuteness of the Custodial Problem 


The custodial problem is acute. 
A few days ago we heard a pastor say 
that he had himself fired the boilers 
that morning because on the day 
previous his janitor had enlisted in the 
army or taken a position in a defense 
plant. While we admire the zeal that 
prompts a pastor to take over duties 
of this type, we tremble to think of the 
damage that will inevitably result if 
he does not secure a competent person 
to take over the maintenance of the 
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parish plant. The pastor hesitates to 
employ a man who is subject to the 
draft, for much of the value of a custo- 
dian results from the accumulation of 
his experience. An inexperienced man 
will have few of the skills of an ex- 
perienced custodian. Unless given 
careful direction and supervision, the 
new man in the position does not even 
know what is expected of him. His 
large tasks are the cleaning of the 
church and the school and, under 
certain conditions, the firing of the 
boilers. But this does not tell the 
whole story. The custodian is the 
repair man and the maintenance man. 
He has need of extensive knowledge 
and a thousand skills. Fortunately, 
it is not difficult for an individual of 
physical vigor and average intelligence 
to gain a knowledge of the schedule 
of work and of the basic skills required 
in its performance. 

Far be it from us to belittle the post 
of school custodian. In previous 
articles of this series we have stressed 
the importance and the multiform 
character of his work. No pastor will 
place the responsibility for the care of 
the parish plant in the hands of un- 
trained and ignorant men. To do so 
would hazard an investment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. He will 
exercise discriminating care in selecting 
the best from among the applicants 
that present themselves. The selec- 
tion is made upon the basis of ex- 
perience, general ability, and specific 
qualifications. The employer will 
make every effort to determine the 
applicant’s fitness as to age, health, 
character, honesty, ability, deport- 
ment, education, appearance, previous 
training, and general attitude towards 
custodial work. 

The heating of a schoolhouse means 
more than the indiscriminate shovel- 


ling of fuel into a furnace and the main- 
tenance of a temperature of about 70° 
Fahrenheit. Ventilation is not the 
haphazard opening and closing of 
windows, nor is it the mere operating 
of a ventilating fan. School house- 
keeping involves more than the wield- 
ing of a corn broom and a feather 
duster, more than the slopping of 
soapsuds on dirty floors; it means 
conscious intelligent effort directed 
towards cleanliness, orderliness, tidi- 
ness, and sanitation. Cleanliness ex- 
tends not merely to the points that 
come under common observation, but 
to every corner, nook, and cranny 
throughout the building, from base- 
ment to attic. A correct attitude to- 
wards sanitation will not tolerate the 
mere transfer of dust from floors and 
furniture to walls and moldings and 
fixtures. The custodial personnel must 
be alert to the physical requirements of 
a school building, must be thoroughly 
conversant with the processes that 
accomplish desired results, and must 
have the ability and inclination to 
maintain high standards of service. 
This custodial idealism did not 
always obtain among school admin- 
istrators. Personal friendship or po- 
litical influence was often the only 
factor in the selection of a school 
janitor. Even in schools supported by 
public funds, where the scale of wages 
was higher, the janitors were fre- 
quently refugees from welfare associa- 
tions or chance pick-ups from among 
the ranks of the unemployed. Garber 
has observed that ‘‘there is probably 
no other position of equal responsi- 
bility filled with appointees so entirely 
lacking in technical training and over- 
sight as in the case of school janitors” 
(“The School Janitor: A Study of the 
Functions and Administration of 
School Janitor Service,” p. 20). 
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Standards of Custodial Service 


To-day we have definite standards, 
and an effort is made to secure per- 
sonnel that measure up to these stand- 
ards. There is the danger that the 
pendulum will swing to the opposite 
extreme. We must remember that the 
best applicant is still a human being 
with certain limitations in his or her 
field of duty. We have found that the 
classroom teacher reaches a point of 
diminishing returns, and we avoid a 
pupil load or a teaching schedule that 
transgresses the resultant standard. 
In the same way it is possible to allot 
to a custodial employee an amount 
of work or a number of working hours 
that will seriously impair his efficiency. 

What do we expect of the school 
custodian? We expect him to be an 
economist who will keep a check upon 
and economize in the use of fuel, light, 
water, supplies, and all the tools and 
equipment that are used by him in 
performing his duties. Our custodian 
must be a sanitarian. We place upon 
him the burden of maintaining the 
school building and premises and all 
school equipment in a state of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation that will preclude 
illness, even fatigue and languor, 
among the children. He must be a 
sociologist of parts, with the requisite 
understanding and tact to establish 
good social relationship with prin- 
cipals, teachers, children, and the com- 
munity. He must be a man of sound 
moral sense, for we invest him with 
authority to supervise the activities 
and discipline of children while they 
are under the jurisdiction of the school. 
We demand that this conduct be such 
as to make him an acceptable model 
for the children of the school at all 
times, whether on duty or off duty. 
The custodian must be a diplomat, 
shrewd and tactful, able to take ad- 


vice and competent to give advice 
within his own province. 

To-day the technical aspects of 
custodial work are very exacting. In 
this period of stress and conflict it is 
needful that the custodian exercise 
the utmost care in the conservation 
of school equipment and supplies. 
This era of priorities demands that 
he be a repair and maintenance ex- 
pert. We are not here disturbed by 
the difficulties of differentiating be- 
tween maintenance and repairs; we 
include all repairs under the head of 
maintenance, and say simply that it is 
difficult to overestimate the impor- 
tance of the maintenance program. 
The pastor knows that a maintenance 
program does not have the same public 
appeal as a building program. As a 
matter of fact, we find that the de- 
mands for program extensions and 
other activities in the school system 
sometimes result in absolute neglect of 
maintenance. When this neglect pro- 
ceeds to a certain point, the buildings 
begin to deteriorate, and pupil comfort 
and pupil safety are jeopardized. 


The Three R’s of Maintenance 


Building neglect is poor economy. 
There is much wisdom in the old 
proverb about “a stitch in time.” 
Repair, replacement, and remodeling 
are the three R’s of maintenance. 
Prompt repair of broken equipment, 
prompt replacement of worn out 
parts, judicious remodeling that elimi- 
nates obsolete features, will add 
many years of useful life to school 
buildings. It is not uncommon to 
find a community demanding a new 
school building to replace one less 
than twenty years old, because neglect 
of the maintenance program had re- 
sulted in rapid deterioration. There 
is reproach to builders and adminis- 
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trators, perhaps also to architects, in 
the American tradition that the aver- 
age life of a school building is less than 
fifty years. There is no such tradition 
in Europe. 

A definite plan will give order and 
efficiency to the maintenance program. 
Diocesan systems of schools have much 
to learn in the matter of school ad- 
ministration from the parallel system 
of schools. Several different plans are 
followed in various school districts 
of the latter system. Is it obvious 
that a school board can supply ma- 
terials and hire men to make the 
needed repairs, but this rule-of-thumb 
results in many mistakes in the quan- 
tity and quality of material, in defec- 
tive supervision and planning of the 
work, and not infrequently in the 
employment of incompetent mechan- 
ics. Is it better to let all repair work 
on contract? This plan is superior to 
the hit-or-miss procedure just outlined, 
but it is necessary that the details be 
set forth in accurate plans and ade- 
quate specifications. Without these 
the contract plan may be no better 
than the buy-and-hire method. Ex- 
perience has proved that neither of 
these practices is ideal in the average 
school district. 


District Repair Shops 


Large school districts can maintain 
central repair shops with a complement 
of repair men to do all of the main- 
tenance work needed in the district. 
A careful schedule of maintenance 
work will keep a group of expert repair 
men busy at all times, and make 
available a group of trained men famil- 
iar with the buildings. In smaller 
school districts we sometimes find a 
central shop with a roving mechanical 
repair man. This expert goes from 
school to school as needed, and can 


fill out his day in the shop provided 
forhim. It is easy to expand the work 
through the employment of assistants 
to the chief mechanic. They can visit 
the schools from time to time, consult 
with the custodian, and determine 
through inspection just what repair 
work is needed and which items should 
find first place on the schedule. They 
do not take over repairs that can be 
handled by the local custodian, but 
they can give him much needed help 
with the heavier repair tasks and with 
emergency repairs. 

Frequently the local school or the 
individual pastor is fortunate enough 
to have a custodian who can do many 
types of repair work without the help 
of an expert mechanic. We must not 
forget, however, that a janitor’s clean- 
ing duties and the care of the heating 
plant will consume most of the working 
hours of his day. Under some con- 
ditions it is possible to have a combina- 
tion of a central shop and a building 
janitor plan. The minor repairs which 
are the penalty of daily use may be so 
distributed as to give the custodian 
year-round employment; major re- 
pairs may call for an expert mechanic 
from the central shop. In some cases, 
as for instance in a breakdown of the 
heating system or the lighting system, 
it may become necessary to summon 
a representative of the company that 
installed the equipment. The custo- 
dians of a given district should be 
interchangeable on demand. This 
means that the particular skill of a 
given custodian will be available to 
all the schools of the district. Custo- 
dian A, an expert electrician, can 
take the place of custodian B who 
finds the electrical repair work needed 
beyond his competence; with B taking 
care of A’s custodial duties, A can 
remain at the repair job in B’s school 
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until the work has been completed. 

The superintendent’s office can es- 
tablish itself as a clearing-house for 
the registration of the respective 
abilities of all the custodians working 
under the superintendent. When an 
intricate job of plumbing or of car- 
pentry presents itself in any school of 
the system, a call to the superintend- 
ent’s office will find available a 
custodian with the requisite skill. 
An exchange of custodians will make 
the repair work possible with no added 
cost beyond the transportation of the 
custodian. There is no thought in 
suggesting this plan of detracting one 
iota from the individual custodian’s 
pride in his own building. Every plan 
of maintenance should make use of the 
local man or men whenever possible. 
The exchange plan merely puts the 
peculiar skills of every individual 
at the service of the entire school 
system. 

Drafting a Maintenance and Repair 

Program 

Organization is the key word of a 
maintenance program. Every custo- 
dian should keep a list of repair and 
maintenance tasks and of the order in 
which they need attention. When 
extraordinary expenditures are called 
for, as in the case of replacement of 
equipment, he owes it to his superior 
to call the matter to his attention. 
The school administrator can then 
make a tour of inspection with the 
custodian, and instruct him in regard 
to the prosecution of the work. There 
will be emergency repairs that brook 
no delay, but many items (such as the 
replacement of parts that wear grad- 
ually in use) can be deferred until the 
summer months. This procedure gives 
a schedule of activities that guarantees 
year-round employment to the custo- 
dian. 


It is beyond our province to give here 
detailed instructions on all the repair 
tasks that devolve upon the custodian. 
It is in order to say a word about the 
general groups under which the mul- 
titude of maintenance problems are 
commonly classified. The floors, the 
stairways, and the doors, subject as 
they are to constant use, need daily 
attention and inspection. The clean- 
ing and the treatment of floors, in 
particular, demand a schedule of their 
own. Neglect here is a hazard to 
safety and exposes even the best of 
buildings to rapid deterioration. Ex- 
terior painting and interior painting 
depend in large part upon the type, 
age, and condition of the building, but 
in no case should the interval between 
paintings be longer than six years. 

A leak in the roof is almost as 
imperative a call upon the immediate 
attention of the custodian as a pane 
of broken glass. Proper care of flash- 
ing and counter flashing will forestall 
leaks, and frequent inspection will 
anticipate them. When they occur, 
the custodian must be competent to 
take action, for he cannot afford to wait 
for a roofing specialist. The janitor 
should know the composition of the 
roof, and should have on hand the ma- 
terial to make repairs as needed. The 
pastor is fortunate who has a custodian 
with an understanding of the major 
types of masonry wall repair. An ex- 
pert of this type will know when it is 
necessary (a) to dig under the wall 
footings and to install new footings to 
prevent excessive settling, (b) to re- 
paint cracks that have appeared in 
masonry walls in order to prevent 
seepage, (c) to dig a trench around the 
building and to lay farm tile to pre- 
clude excessive moisture from the base- 
ment and foundation walls, and to 
apply waterproofing to basement walls 
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or upper walls. The retreading of 
wood stairs, rough plastering, relaying 
floors, finishing walls, and all manner 
of playground surfacing, are items that 
rightly find a place on the custodian’s 
vacation schedule. 

All windows and doors need daily 
inspection and a very thorough annual 
inspection. The custodian must not 
be too ready in the use of a plane to 
relieve tight windows and tight doors; 
often all they need is a little drying 
out. He need be no mechanical expert 
to reset a latch, to reswing a door, to 
tighten hinges, to replace weight cords, 
to take window shades off the roller 
for cleaning, to replace broken glass, 


and to repair panic bolts and door 
checks. The repair and adjustment 
of building hardware is one of the 
daily tasks of the custodian. 

The items enumerated are by no 
means an exhaustive list. The pastor 
will find that his suggestions and his 
inspections stimulate a man of little 
mechanical ability to acquire the 
skills that are necessary in the daily 
work of the custodian. It is fortunate, 
in this period of restricted manpower, 
that the average man can quickly 
qualify as a school custodian. His 
rapid mastery of the less intricate 
details of maintenance will make him 
invaluable to the pastor. 
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The Ambrosian Rite 
By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


The Liturgical Movement is making 
slow but steady progress all over the 
world. And as liturgical students 
study the origins and development and 
symbolism of the Roman Rite, they 
cannot help becoming interested also 
in the other Rites of Christendom, 
particularly those that are in daily 
use by their fellow-Catholics of the 
East. Thus, there has been a gratify- 
ing spread of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the Eastern Rites in America 
and especially in Europe. 

This is as it should be; but there are 
very few liturgists in the West who seem 
to realize what treasures of beautiful 
prayer and ceremonial are to be found 
in our own Western non-Roman litur- 
gies, and particularly in the great local 
Rites of Milan in Italy and Lyons in 
France. It is with the former of these 
two local Rites that this study is to 
deal. 


Name, Origins, History 


The Ambrosian Rite is used through- 
out the great Archdiocese of Milan in 
Northern Italy. From about the 
eighth century on, the Rite of Milan 
bears the name of “Ambrosian.” It is 
fairly certain that St. Ambrose did 
have something to do with its elabora- 
tion, because he had to correct the 
Arian errors of his episcopal predeces- 
sor, Auxentius, but he is not the ori- 
ginator or sole author of its rites and 
prayers. 

The origins of the Milanese Liturgy 
are shrouded in antiquity and ob- 
scured by controversy. Only a few 


liturgical specialists can go burrowing 
into old libraries, correlating manu- 
scripts and sifting evidence. Hence, 
we shall not go into any controversial 
points in this treatise. We prefer to 
accept the opinion of Pope Pius XI, 
of blessed memory, himself a member 
of the Ambrosian Rite and a great 
scholar, who studied these matters 
thoroughly when he was Prefect of 
the Ambrosian Library in Milan. It 
is his studied opinion that the Am- 
brosian Rite is an old form of the 
Roman Rite. 

The Ambrosian Rite has maintained 
its special characteristics throughout 
the centuries. Msgr. Duchesne thinks 
that a Roman form of the Canon of 
the Mass entered the Rite around 
the seventh century. Various at- 
tempts were made to suppress the 
Ambrosian Rite in favor of the Roman 
Rite (e.g., by Charlemagne, Pope 
Nicholas II, Pope St. Gregory VII), 
but it always survived. It was finally 
assured of its permanence by the 
Council of Trent’s ruling that any 
non-Roman Rites that could show a 
usage of two hundred years might be 
retained. 

St. Charles Borromeo was a great 
defender and propagator of this Rite. 
He forbade Mass in the Roman Rite to 
be celebrated in his presence while he 
was in his archdiocese, though, when he 
was outside his own territory, he him- 
self always used the Roman Rite with 
meticulous perfection of ceremonial.' 


1 Margaret Yeo, “Reformer: St. Charles 
Borromeo” (Milwaukee, 1938), p. 136. 
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The present Archbishop, Ildefonso 
Cardinal Schuster, who before his 
consecration was known to all litur- 
gists for his enthusiastic treatment of 
the Roman Liturgy in the famous 
“Sacramentary,” is now an ardent 
defender of the Ambrosian Rite. He 
forbids the use of the Roman Rite or of 
any Rite other than the Ambrosian in 
his cathedral, except in the crypt. All 
the parish churches of the archdiocese 
are bound to use the Ambrosian Rite 
only. Pope Pius XI was so attached 
to this Rite that, even as Pope in 
Rome, he celebrated the Ambrosian 
Mass in private, using the Roman Rite 
only in public functions. 


Liturgical Year, Vestments, Chant 


The Ambrosian liturgical year differs 
from ours in some minor respects. 
There are six Sundays in Advent, and 
the Ferias between the sixth Sunday 
and the Vigil of Christmas are called 
the ‘‘Feriz de Exceptato”—a popular 
corruption of ‘“‘Expectato.” There 
are special Masses for these days. 
During Lent hardly any feasts are 
celebrated, and the Major Solemnities 
of Our Lord are the only feasts that 
can displace the celebration of the 
proper Sunday. The Sundays after 
Pentecost have three divisions in name. 
There are fifteen possible “Sundays 
after Pentecost,” but the number 
varies from year to year. The Feast 
of the Beheading of St. John the 
Baptist on August 29 ushers in the 
next division, viz., the five possible 
“Dominice post Decollationem.” On 
the third Sunday in October the Feast 
of the Dedication of the Major Church 
is celebrated, and the few Sundays 
thereafter until Advent are known as 
the ‘‘Dominice post Dedicationem.” 
Advent, of course, starts in the middle 
of November—on the first Sunday 


after the Feast of St. Martin (Novem- 
ber 11). 

In the Ambrosian Rite, the amice is 
put on after the alb and cincture. The 
other vestments are the same as those 
used in the Roman Rite. At Solemn 
Masses, the celebrant, deacon and 
subdeacon wear a “‘cappino,” an orna- 
mental collar placed on the shoulders 
over the outer vestment. It is an 
historical survival of the medieval 
ornamented amices.? 

The same liturgical colors are used 
in the Ambrosian Rite as in the Roman 
Rite, but their use differs considerably. 
The chief difference is the preference 
given to red, which is used on the 
Sundays after Pentecost down to the 
third Sunday in October. It is worn 
on Corpus Christi and during the 
Octave. It is the color for all Masses 
of the Blessed Sacrament and for 
Benediction. Red is also worn during 
Holy Week, except on Good Friday; 
and it is used for the feasts of Martyrs 
as in the Roman Rite. Green is used 
from Epiphany to Septuagesima, from 
Low Sunday to Pentecost, and on the 
feasts of Abbots. Purple is worn on 
vigils, in Lent and Advent, and on the 
feasts of holy women not virgins. 
Black is used on the Rogation Days, 
the ferias of Lent, and at Masses for 
the dead.* 

The Ambrosians have developed 
their own form of ecclesiastical chant. 
That it was in use back in the days of 
St. Ambrose himself is evident from 
St. Augustine’s pious emotions, which, 
as he testifies, were awakened by the 
sweet psalmody heard at Milan. One 
great piece of Ambrosian chant used 
in the Roman Rite to-day is the beauti- 
ful Exultet sung by the deacon on 


2? The Armenians also wear an ornamental 
collar on their cope-like chasubles. 

*“‘Messale Ambrosiano” (Milano, 1023, 
vol. I, p. [77]). 
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Holy Saturday. Another is the famil- 
iar Te Deum. 


Order of the Mass 


An ordinary Low Mass and the 
Missa Cantata in the Ambrosian Rite 
do not look much different from the 
Roman ones, though the prayers are 
considerably different. After the pray- 
ers at the foot of the altar and the 
Confiteor containing St. Ambrose’s 
name, the priest goes up to the book 
and reads the Ingressa (Introit). He 
then intones the Gloria, if it is to be 
said. The Kyrie Eleison is sung three 
times after the Gloria, and thrice again 
after the Gospel and after the Com- 
munion. The triple Kyrie sung at 
these places seems to be the remnant 
of primitive Litanies which were sung 
here. The Eastern Rites still have 
these Litanies: the first one is the 
Litany of Supplication; that before 
the Offertory is the Litany for the 
Catechumens dismissed at this junc- 
ture; the third, after the Communion, 
is one of Thanksgiving. 

During Lent the Gloria is not sung, 
but in its place a Litany of Supplication 
is inserted in the Mass. It is sung by 
the deacon if the MassisSolemn. The 
people answer ‘Domine miserere” 
to each petition. The petitions are 
remarkably like those of the Byzantine 
Diaconal Litany: for the Pope, the 
Bishop, the clergy, the temporal rulers, 
the people in church, the sick, travel- 
lers, etc. 

Usually two Lessons are read, one 
from the Old Testament and one from 
the New. After the Prophecy comes 
the choral part called ‘‘Psalmellus.” 
After the Epistle come the Hallelujahs* 
and Versus. There are no Sequences 
in the Ambrosian Rite. The whole 





‘The Ambrosians always use the Hebrew 
transliteration of this word. 


first part of the Mass up to the Gospel 
is celebrated at the Epistle side of 
the altar. 

After the Gospel, a proper Antiphon 
is sung. After the following Dominus 
Vobiscum, Oremus, the priest reads a 
special prayer entitled ‘“Oratio super 
Sindonem.’® 

The Offertory prayers differ some- 
what from ours. The priest does not 
wash his hands after the offerings are 
made, but does so silently just before 
the Consecration. After the offerings 
have been made, the Nicene Creed is 
sung. Then follow the Secret, the 
Preface, and the Sanctus. 

All feasts having their own Proper 
also have their own Preface, and each 
Commune also has a special Preface. 
While the writer was in Rome, he 
heard a discussion take place among 
some French priests who said they felt 
that the Roman Rite really needed 
two more Prefaces to be liturgically 
complete: a special Preface for Ad- 
vent and one for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the Ambrosian 
Rite has a proper Preface for each of the 
six Sundays of Advent; and of course 
there is a proper Preface for Corpus 
Christi. Observe, too, that Pope 
Pius XI, himself an ardent Ambrosian, 
added two new Prefaces to the Roman 
Rite for feasts he instituted—Christ 
the King and the new Sacred Heart 
Feast and Octave. 

The prayers of the Canon are very 
similar to ours, but there are variant 
words and phrases here and there 
(e.g., in the Unde et memores the Am- 
brosians say “gloriosissime Ascen- 
sionis,”’ while we say simply “glorio- 

5 Could this be an oration that was origi- 
nally in our Rite too after the Oremus that 
begins the Offertory? 


*In the Byzantine Rite, too, the Creed fol- 
lows the Offertory. 
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se’’). Various Saints are mentioned 
in the Communicates (e.g., Apollinaris, 
Vitalis, Celsus, Victor, etc.), whose 
names do not occur in the Roman 
Canon. 

Our Lord’s precept to celebrate the 
Eucharist, which in most rites follows 
the words of institution (Roman Rite: 
“Hae quotiescumque feceritis in mei 
memoriam facietis’”’), is, in the Am- 
brosian Rite, amplified to a very 
solemn form: ‘‘Mandans quoque et 
dicens ad eos: Hee quotiescumque 
feceritis in mei commemorationem 
facietis; mortem meam predicabitis, 
resurrectionem meam annuntiabitis, 
adventum meum sperabitis donec it- 
erum de calis veniam ad vos.’ 

The Embolism (following the Pater 
Noster) is always recited aloud, as we 
do on Good Friday in the Mass of the 
Presanctified. After the Fractio and 
Commixtio a variable Antiphon is sung 
called the ‘“Confractorium.” The 
Agnus Dei occurs only in Requiem 
Masses. The Communion Antiphon 
is called the ‘“‘Transitorium.” The 
priest’s private prayers during the 
purification of the chalice are more 
numerous than ours. 

There are three versicles and re- 
sponses at the dismissal, in place of 
our single Ite Missa est. They are: 


. Benedicat et exaudiat nos Deus. 
Amen. 

. Procedamus cum pace. 

. In nomine Christi. 

. Benedicamus Domino. 

. Deo Gratias. 


Then follow a form of the Placeat, the 
Blessing, and the Last Gospel as in 
the Roman Rite. 

During the Ambrosian Mass the 


P<AR<R< 


? The Syrian Rite also has a solemn form. 
Cfr. the author’s ‘‘The Consecration in the 
Eastern Rites” in THE HoMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REviEw, June, 1942, p. 822. 


priest greets the people with the words 
Dominus Vobiscum repeatedly, but 
he never turns round to face the con- 
gregation. He simply extends his 
hands as we do. This is an historic 
survival of the olden days when the 
altar was away from the wall and the 
priest was always facing the people.* 
This rubric of not turning round is ob- 
served in our Rite, too, when Mass is 
celebrated in the Roman Basilicas, 
etc., where the altar stands far out 
from the apse, and the celebrant is 
already facing the people. 

In a Solemn Mass, the deacon and 
subdeacon, when not occupied, stand 
at the ends of the altar facing each 
other. The deacon’s special greeting 
to the people is: “Pacem habete.” 
They answer: ‘Ad te, Domine.’’® 

Several beautiful ceremonies take 
place during the Ambrosian High 
Mass when it is solemnly celebrated in 
the Cathedral at Milan. At the 
Offertory, ten old men and ten old 
women, known as the ‘‘Scuola di Sant’- 
Amborgio” and supported by the 
Chapter, march in procession to the 
altar and make an offering of bread 
and wine. This is a survival of the 
days in the early Church when all the 
faithful presented gifts in kind at the 
Offertory.!° When the Scripture read- 
ings take place, during the Mass of 
the Catechumens (Prophecy, Epistle, 
Gospel), they are sung from a pulpit 


“Handbuch der 
(Freiburg im Br. 


8 Thalhofer-Eisenhofer, 
katholischen Liturgik”’ 
1912), II, 32. 

® Cfr. the Byzantine form: E:phvn waar. Zoi, 
Kupee. Also DeMeester-Stanbrook, ‘‘The 
Divine Liturgy of our Father among the 
Same, John Chrysostom” (London, 1926), p. 


10 Cfr., in the Roman Rite, the offering of 
bread and wine made by a newly-conse- 
crated bishop to his consecrator at the Offer- 
tory of the Mass of Consecration. Cfr. also 
the gifts of candles presented by newly or- 
dianed priests to the bishop at the Offertory of 
the Mass of Ordination. 
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or “ambo.” This is another survival 
from ancient times when the people 
understood the language of the Liturgy 
and were expected to pay attention 
to the lessons. And at the Offertory 
of the Mass, all the clerics (Canons 
and assistant clergy) approach the 
altar and kiss it to show their union 
with the sublime sacrifice about to be 
offered. 


Office and Sacraments 


The Ambrosian Office has the same 
Hours as the Roman, but their con- 
stitution is different. There are many 
more versicles and responsories and 
chants; the characteristic triple Kyrie 
occurs at least once in every Hour, 
and sometimes twelve times together 
as in the Byzantine Office. The 
Psalter is distributed into divisions 
called “‘decurie,” and these differ 
considerably from the Roman usage. 

In the Ambrosian rite of baptism, 
all the Roman ceremonies are found, 
but they occur in a different order. 
The priest immerses the back of the 
baby’s head in the baptismal water 
three times in the form of a cross as 
he pronounces the form. The rite of 
ordination shows Gallican accretions 
similar to ours. The marriage rite 
has some impressive ceremonies. After 
the interrogations regarding consent, 
the priest takes the groom’s right hand 
and places it ceremoniously on that of 
the bride; then he takes the end of 
his stole and makes the sign of the 
cross over the clasped hands, while he 
says: “Ego auctoritate sancte Matris 
Ecclesie, qua fungor, conjungo vos in 
Matrimonium [here he makes the sign 

11 Several of the old churches in Rome (e.g., 
Sancta Maria in Cosmedin) still have their 
marble ambones, one on each side of the 
sanctuary, for the Epistle and Gospel, re- 
spectively. In the Greek Church of St. 


Athanasius in Rome, the Gospel is still sung 
by the deacon from a high ambo. 


of the cross over the spouses three 
times as he says] in nomine Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti.” After the 
ring is blessed, the groom puts it on 
the bride’s finger without saying any- 
thing, while the priest makes the sign 
of the cross over them at the same time, 
saying simply: ‘In nomine Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti.” Then follow 
versicles, an oration, the characteristic 
triple Kyrie and more versicles and 
responses. 


Some Examples of Ambrosian Prayer 


In conclusion, the writer feels that 
he ought to give a few samples of 
Ambrosian liturgical prayer, because 
the possession of an Ambrosian Missal 
is a rare thing in this country and 
these prayers merit study both for 
their spiritual beauty and for their 
fine Latinity. 


PROPRIUM OF THE SIXTH SUNDAY OF 
ADVENT 


Ingressa (Introit): ‘“Videsne Elisa- 
beth cum Dei Genitrice Maria dis- 
putantem: Quid ad me venisti, 
mater Domini mei? Si enim scirem, 
in tuum venirem occursum. Tu 
enim Regnatorem portas, et ego 
prophetam: tu legem dantem, et 
ego legem accipientem: tu Ver- 
bum, et ego vocem proclamantis 
adventum Salvatoris.’’!* 

Oratio super populum (Collect): “Ex- 
cita, Domine, corda nostra ad pra- 
parandas Unigeniti tui vias: ut per 
ejus adventum purificatis tibi men- 
tibus servire mereamur. Per eun- 
dem Dominum nostrum.’’* 


12 The Roman Introit’s psalm-verse, Gloria 
Patri, and repeated antiphon are lacking 
entirely in the Ambrosian Jngressa. Notice 
the post-classic form of the word ‘‘Ingressa”’ 
(cfr. our Missa, Collecta, etc.). 

13 In the Roman Rite this prayer is the Col- 
lect of the Second Sunday in Advent. 
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Prophetia: “Si correxeris te, Jeru- Offertorium: ‘Ecce Dominus de Sion 
salem, etc.” Isaias, lxiii. 8, 4. veniet, et de Jerusalem dabit Vocem 

Psalmellus (Gradual): ‘Respice de eapuasi et exultabunt ante illum 
celo, Deus, et vide: et ostende celi; et terra. Et in illa die stilla- 


faciem tuam, et salvi erimus. Qui 
regis Israel, intende: qui deducis, 
velut ovem Joseph: qui sedes super 
Cherubim, appare coram Ephraim, 
Beniamin et Manasse.”’ 


Epistola: ‘‘Fratres: Gaudete in Do- 
mino semper: iterum dico, gaudete, 
etc.” Philippians, iv. 4-9." 

Canticus (Tract): “Suscipiant, Do- 
mine, montes et colles populo tuo 
pacem. Justitia judicabit egenos 
populi, ut salvet filios pauperum. 
Deus judicium tuum da regi: et 
justitiam tuam filio regis: ut judicet 
populum tuum cum justitia, et 
pauperes tuos in judicio. Judicabit 
egenos populi, ut salvet filios pau- 
perum. Humiliabit calumniatorem, 
et permanebit cum sole, et ante 
lunam generationis generationum. 
Et descendet sicut pluvia in vellus: 
et sicut stillicidia stillantia super 
terram. Judicabit egenos populi, ut 
salvet filios pauperum.” 


Evangelium: ‘‘Missus est Angelus 
Gabriel, etc.”” Luke, i., 26-38. 


Antiphona post Evangelium: ‘‘Ipse 
tamquam sponsus procedens e thal- 
amo suo, exultavit ut gigas ad cur- 
rendam viam, a summo caelo egres- 
sio ejus.” 

Oratio super Sindonem: ‘‘Presta que- 
sumas omnipotens Deus: ut re- 
demptionis nostre ventura solem- 
nitas et presentis nobis vite subsi- 
dia conferat, et eterne beatitudinis 
premia largiatur.'® 
14 The first part of this Epistle is used in 

the Roman Rite on the Third Sunday in 

Advent. 

18 Except for one word (the last one), this 


oration is the same as our fourth Collect on 
Ember Saturday of Advent. 


bunt montes dulcedinem, et omnes 
colles fluent lac et mel. Et fons de 
domo Domini egredietur, et irri- 
gabit torrentem spinarum. Et in 
illa die stillabunt montes dulce- 
dinem, et omnes colles fluent lac et 
mel.” 


Oratio super Oblata (Secret): ‘“‘Altari 
tuo, Domine, superposita munera 
Spiritus Sanctus assumat: qui beate 
Mariz viscera sui splendoris veritate 
replevit. Per Dominum nostrum.” 


Praefatio: ‘“‘Aequum et salutare:'® 
Nos tibi, Domine Deus omnipotens, 
gratias agere, et cum tue invocatione 
virtutis beatae Marie Virginis festa 
celebrare. De cujus ventre fructus 
effloruit, qui panis angelici munere 
nos replevit. Quod Eva voravit in 
crimine, Maria restituit in salute. 
Distat opus serpentis, et Virginis. 
Inde fusa sunt venena discriminis; 
hinc egressa mysteria Salvatoris. 
Inde se prxbuit tentantis iniquitas; 
hinc Redemptoris est opitulata 
majestas. Inde partus occubuit; hinc 
Conditor resurrexit, a quo humana 
natura, non jam captiva, sed libera 
restituitur. Quod Adam perdidit in 
parente, Christo recepit in auctore. 
Quem una tecum, etc.” 


Confractorium: ‘‘Confirmatum est cor 
Virginis Marie, Angelo Domini di- 
cente ad eam: Ave, gratia plena: 
Dominus tecum: benedicta tu inter 
mulieres.” 


Transitorium (Communion): ‘Ave, 
Maria, gratia plena: Dominus te- 


16 The first part of the Ambrosian Preface 
is like ours: ‘Vere dignum et justum est, 
etc.” Some of the proper prefaces start their 
distinguishing texts after the words Aeterne 
Deus; others, after the phrase Per Christum 
Dominum nostrum. 
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cum: benedicta tu inter mulieres, 
et benedictus fructus ventris tui.” 


Oratio post Communionem: ‘“‘Adesto 
nobis, omnipotens Deus, ut que 
fideliter sumpsimus mente, et cor- 
pore, beate Marie pie Matris et 
perpetuz Virginis intercessione cus- 
todiamus. Per Dominum nostrum.”’ 


From this example, which is typical, 
the reader will see how large each 
Proprium is, and will not wonder that 
Missals for the laity are published in 
two volumes, the first comprising the 
Temporal and Sanctoral Masses from 
Advent to Holy Saturday, and the 
second the Masses from Easter to Ad- 
vent. 

As a sample of the festal texts we will 
reproduce here a few Orations and 
Prefaces. 


St. Joseph, March 19: Oratio super 
Sindonem: ‘‘Omnipotens sempiterne 
Deus, qui beatissimum Confessorem 
tuum Joseph sacratissimz Virginis 
Mariz Sponsum mirabili providen- 
tia destinasti, presta, quasumus: 
ut nos quoque famuli tui, amborum 
meritis et intercessione suffulti, post 
divine gratie sponsalia in terris, 
beatissimo gloriz connubio collo- 
cemur in czlis. Per Dominum nos- 
trum.” 


Prefatio: ‘“‘Aiterne Deus. Qui tantis 
virtutum meritis beatissimum Con- 
fessorem tuum Joseph sublimasti, 
ut sanctissimae Virginis Marie 
Sponsus effici admirabili tue gratie 
dono mereretur, atque unigeniti Filii 
tui Jesu Christi Domini nostri Pater 
putaretur. Quapropter natalitium 
ejus diem debita devotione veneran- 
tes, ineffabilem tuam gratiam postu- 


lamus: ut tam excellentis Patroni 
suffragio, pura mentis et corporis 
servitute tibi placeamus atque eidem 
Filio tuo, animarum nostrarum 
sponso, perpetuocopulemur. Quem 
una tecum omnipotens Pater, et 
cum Spiritu Sancto laudant Angeli, 
etc.” 

Annunciation, March 25:" Oratio 
super Sindonem: “Exaudi nos, Do- 
mine sancte Pater omnipotens 2- 
terne Deus, qui per beate Marie 
sacri uteri divine gratiz obumbra- 
tionem, universum mundum illu- 
minare dignatus es, majestatem 
tuam suppliciter exoramus: ut quod 
nostris meritis non valemus ob- 
tinere, ejus adipisci presidiis mere- 
amur. Per Dominum nostrum.” 

Prezfatio: ‘“Ziterne Deus. Qui nos 
mirabile mysterium et inenarrabile 
sacramemtum per venerabilem 
Mariam servare docuisti, in qua ma- 
net intacta castitas, pudor integer, 
firma constantia. Nam in hoc se 
Matrem Domini fuisse cognovit, quia 
plus gaudii contulit quam pudoris. 
Letatur ergo quod virgo concepit, 
quod czli Dominum clausis portavit 
visceribus, quod virgo edidit partum. 
O magna clementia Deitatis! Que 
virum non cognovit, et Mater est, 
et post Filium editum Virgo est. 
Duobus enim gravisa est muneribus: 
miratur quod peperit, letatur quod 
edidit Redemptorem, Jesum Chris- 
tum Dominum nostrum. Quem 
una tecum omnipotens, etc.’’*® 
17 The Feasts of the Annunciation and of 

St. Joseph are the only two that may be 

celebrated during Lent. 

18 The frequently recurring exclamations 

(like ‘‘O magna Clementia Deitatis!”’) in the 


Ambrosian Prefaces remind us of the style of 
our own Ambrosian Exuliet. 








Concerning Passion Offices 
By JupE Meap, C.P. 


Indubitably there is no better way to 
instruct the faithful and lead them 
along the way of solid piety and true 
devotion than by the Liturgy of 
Holy Mother Church. Thus, the one 
Congregation in the Church vowed 
to the promotion of devotion to the 
Passion of Christ has had almost 
from its inception, as one of its glories, 
the Offices of the Mysteries and Im- 
plements of the Sacred Passion. Most 
of these have been an integral part of 
the Calendar of the Passionist Con- 
gregation since 1775 

Therefore, in the interests of truth 
and exact history the following ex- 
cerpt from the article entitled ‘Of 
Kalendars and Feasts” by an English 
layman, writing under the pseudonym 
of Roger Capel (Orate Fratres, Vol. 
XVII, No. 9), cannot but be called 
into question and the significant facts 
laid bare. Mr. Capel dogmatically 
declares (page 402): 


“There were other anomalies, 
too. ... All Lent is a com- 
memoration, or at least a prepara- 
tion, for the Passion of Our Lord, 
and yet rather than suffer the ferial 
office of that Holy Season (italics 
mine!) feasts were instituted to 
commemorate different aspects of 
the Passion: such were the feast 
of the Five Wounds, the Scourging, 
the Prayer of Our Lord in the 
Garden.” 


The obvious sense here is that the 
above feasts had their origin in the 
devout odium of some for the Lenten 
Ferial Office. Now, is this true? 

First, the general principle is laid 


down that Lent is a commemoration or 
at least a preparation for the Passion 
of Christ, and therefore the Passion 
Offices were anomalies. Since litur- 
gical authorities interpret Lent as 
either a commemoration or a prepara- 
tion for the Passion, we shall not at- 
tempt to impose our own personal 
opinion. Taking Lent in either signi- 
ficance, the Passion Offices of that 
season are (according to Mr. Capel’s 
opinion) out of order. They are anom- 
alies. According to Funk and Wag- 
nall’s Dictionary, an anomaly is: 
“a deviation from rule, type, or form; 
irregularity; anything abnormal or 
contrary to analogy.’’ Therefore, the 
Passion Feasts must be opposed to, 
deviations from, or abnormalities con- 
trary to the spirit of the Lenten Li- 
turgy. Now, the philosophers would 
probably call this an argument of 
“inconvenience,” in the sense of the 
“unbecoming.” As can readily be 
seen from the list of the Passion Feasts 
to follow, they are not only not op- 
posed to the spirit of Lent, but, on 
the contrary, they are conducive to 
its intensification, because they pre- 
sent to the faithful individual phases 
of the Sacred Passion for their medita- 
tion. They commemorate in particular 
what the season does in general; or if 
we consider Lent a preparation for the 
Passion, they are surely safe stepping- 
stones on the way of the Cross. Ob- 
viously they are not deviations, either, 
since they are but parts, the facets 
which fit harmoniously into the mosaic 
of the Sacred Passion. No single part 
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of this whole, even though considered 
separately, can deviate from the whole 
itself, because its subject, the Suffer- 
ing Christ, is the same; its motive and 
end are likewise the same, the redemp- 
tion of man and the glory of God. 
Now, there remains only one other 
objection we can posit to make the 
said feasts anomalous. They are ab- 
normal, contrary to analogy. The 
implied abnormality or lack of anal- 
ogy can only be that in a season dedi- 
cated to the Passion they repeat the 
same theme. But if the repetition of a 
mystery in whole or in part is abnormal 
or contrary to the Liturgy of the 
Church, we should be deprived of some 
of the most glorious feasts in the Calen- 
dar of the Universal Church. To men- 
tion but two outstanding examples, 
why have the Feast of Corpus Christi 
when the same mystery under another 
aspect is commemorated on Holy 
Thursday, and why observe two dis- 
tinct feasts of the Sorrows of Our 
Blessed Lady? And, although being 
guilty of an obvious reduction to the 
absurd, why not abolish the onomastic 
day of every Saint in the calendar of 
the Church, because we celebrate the 
Feast of All Saints on November the 
first. 

The second point to which exception 
must be taken is that the original 
purpose of the Passion Feasts was to 
oust or supplant the Lenten Ferias. 
Let us now consider this supposed 
“reason” for their institution, viz., 
“rather than suffer the ferial office of 
that Holy Season.” This is an asser- 
tion against their end, an aspersion 
on the dignity of their purpose. 

To begin with, some of the Passion 
Feasts are not even celebrated in Lent, 
as we shall see when treating of the 
individual feasts. Thus, the Prayer of 
Our Lord in the Garden, which Mr. 


Capel specifically places in Lent, is 
celebrated on the Tuesday after Sep- 
tuagesima. Its position in the Litur- 
gical Calendar some three weeks 
before Lent could never cause it to 
impede a Lenten Ferial Office! Even 
those which are celebrated in Lent, 
since they are observed on Fridays 
and are not transferrable, not infre- 
quently replace rather a concurring 
feastday than a Lenten Ferial. 

The Passion Offices properly so- 
called are the following: 


(a) the Prayer of Our Lord in the 
Garden; 

(b) the Solemn Commemoration of 
the Passion; 

(c) the Column of the Flagellation 
(and not the Scourging itself); 

(d) the Crown of Thorns; 

(e) the Lance and Nails; 

(f) the Winding Sheet; 

(g) the Five Wounds. 


With the exception of the Office of 
the Column of the Flagellation, these 
Offices were all the work of composition 
or compilation of that eminent and 
venerable Passionist, Bishop Thomas 
Struzzieri of Todi (d. 1780), who in 
Religion was Father Thomas of the 
Side of Jesus. The majority of these 
Offices were approved for use in the 
Passionist Congregation in 1775. 

The Prayer of Our Lord in the 
Garden was an entirely new Office com- 
posed by Bishop Struzzieri, C.P., in 
1775 and approved by the Sacred 
Congregation the same year. As 
stated above, it was observed on the 
Tuesday after Septuagesima and not 
in Lent, which is a sad blunder for 
one who is decrying Lenten anomalies. 

The Solemn Commemoration of the 
Passion in its present form is also the 
composition of Bishop Struzzieri, C.P., 
under the egis of St. Paul of the Cross, 
the Founder of the Passionists. This 
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is but one example of the ingenuity 
of this great Saint’s burning desire to 
promote devotion to the Passion. 
Little wonder that Pope Benedict XV 
said of him, that no other, save Paul 
the Apostle, surpassed him in the 
love of Christ Crucified. An early 
biographer (Father John Mary) of 
Bishop Struzzieri writes: ‘Paul of 
the Cross, the great lover of the Cruci- 
fied, chosen by God in late times to 
found an Institute that would take 
flight under the life-giving standard of 
the Cross and Passion of Jesus Christ, 
had had in mind for years to compose 
an Office, with an octave, of the Pas- 
sion, and to this effect he commis- 
sioned our Father Thomas.” While 
this Mass and Office were new, the 
feast itself is mentioned as a liturgical 
celebration as early as 1517 (at Meis- 
sen), when it was observed on Novem- 
ber 15 (hardly to avoid a Lenten 
Ferial!). The celebration of this 
feast, however, disappeared in the 
Protestant Revolt. Since its composi- 
tion and approval in 1775, it has been 
celebrated on the Tuesday after Sexa- 
gesima. 

The Column of the Flagellation, 
which is commemorated on the first 
Friday of Lent, was incorporated into 
the Passionist Proper from the Cis- 
tercian Breviary on November 13, 
1898. It is the latest addition of a 
Passion Feast. The Office itself, how- 
ever, is first mentioned after the arrival 
of this holy relic at Rome in 1223, where 
it was brought by Cardinal Colonna to 
the Church of St. Praxedes. Like the 
other Offices of the Implements of 
the Passion, then, it is of medieval 
origin. We might here add that the 
general and picturesque medieval des- 
ignation for these Offices was the 
“arma Christs.” 

The Crown of Thorns is commemo- 


rated on the second Friday of Lent. An 
Office was first composed at the time of 
the arrival of this precious relic at its 
destination in the West (certainly 
not to avoid Lenten ferias). It is 
first noted in 1241 when the Crown 
of Thorns was brought to France. 
From the famous Sainte Chapelle, 
the Office spread throughout France 
and Germany. It was later celebrated 
in Spain and Scandinavia as well. 
The Dominican Order observes this 
feast on April 24. The Office used to- 
day in most communities observing 
the feast is taken from the Gallican 
Breviary of the seventeenth century. 


The Lance and Nails are honored on 
the third Friday in Lent, in the Office 
instituted at the request of Charles 
IV on February 13, 1353, for the 
regions of Bohemia and Germany. 
Since Charles IV was not obliged to 
the recitation of the Breviary, his 
request for its institution seems hardly 
to have been a desire to be relieved of 
a Lenten Ferial. This feast was later 
celebrated in many other places on 
the Friday after Low Sunday. With 
its incorporation into the Passionist 
Proper on the third Friday of Lent, 
its date of celebration became fixed 
for all those who subsequently adopted 
the same Proper. 


The Winding Sheet, or Holy Shroud, 
is honored on the fourth Friday of 
Lent. This relic has had a chequered 
history, and was frequently trans- 
ferred from one place to another. 
This accounts for the celebration of at 
least three historically distinct feasts. 
One was observed on July 11 at 
Besancon as early as 1200, where the 
relic was first preserved in the West; 
another at Chambéry in 1495 to cele- 
brate the transfer of the relic to that 
place. Some time later another feast 
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was observed on the Fourth Sunday 
in Lent at Compiégne. In 1578 St. 
Charles Borromeo set out from Milan 
to venerate the Shroud at Chambéry. 
Since he made the journey on foot, 
Duke Emmanuel Philibert sent the 
Shroud ahead to meet the Cardinal at 
Turin. Thus, Turin became the 
possessor of the Shroud, and an Office 
of the same was composed for it at 
that time. The Office, as adopted by 
Bishop Struzzieri into the Passionist 
Proper, is taken from that of Turin. 

The Feast of the Five Wounds, ob- 
served on the fifth Friday of Lent, was 
another of the new Offices composed 
by our Biship Struzzieri, motivated 
by his intense desire to promote de- 
votion to Christ’s Sacred Passion. It 
was approved for use in our Congrega- 
tion in 1775. Like the other feasts of 
the Passion, it spread to many other 
Communities and dioceses. 

Likewise, for many years we had a 
special date and Office for the Most 
Precious Blood and for the Sorrows of 
Mary, sacred mysteries so intimately 
connected with that of the Sacred 
Passion. These, however, were re- 
linquished for the new Offices adopted 
by the Universal Church. We also 
commemorate, as a Passion Office, the 
Holy Sepulchre on the Friday after 
Low Sunday. The feast of the Title 
of the Holy Cross, another venerated 
Passion relic, was adopted with the 
Office of the Column of the Flagellation 
from the Cistercian Breviary (as men- 
tioned above) in 1898, and is cele- 
brated on the Friday of the third week 
after Easter. These last feasts are 
mentioned only for completeness, but 
their position in the Liturgical Calen- 
dar, after Easter, eloquently demon- 
strates that their raison d’étre was cer- 
tainly not to avoid a Lenten Ferial. 


Passing over a plethora of dates for 
the establishment of some of the indi- 
vidual feasts, we can say that by the 
time the Diocese of Rome (in 1831) 
adopted our Proper of Passion Feasts, 
the same was definitely established as 
the norm of their observance. Many 
other communities and dioceses there- 
after asked for, and received the privi- 
lege of celebrating these feasts. Ob- 
viously this was done out of devotion— 
not to the Passionists, as Mr. Capel 
equivalently implies in his article—but 
to the Sacred Passion, since many 
places had asked for these very beau- 
tiful and inspiring Offices, where our 
Congregation had not a single member. 
In virtue of a petition from the Fourth 
Council of Baltimore, the celebration 
of these feasts was granted to the 
United States. Interesting also is the 
fact that the United States was the 
only place ever given the indult of 
transferring their celebration. Things 
remained thus until the Bull “Divino 
Afflatu”’ in 1911, when with the super- 
fluity of other votive Offices they were 
suppressed. They are now celebrated 
by the Passionist Congregation of 
Clerics, Cloistered Nuns, and our 
devoted Teaching Sisters; in part, 
by the Dominicans and Cistercians, 
as well as some other Orders and dio- 
ceses in virtue of the relics of the 
Passion which they possess. 

It is in no way my intention to 
lament the fact of the almost universal 
disappearance of these feasts. The 
burden of this article has been to 
vindicate their liturgical becomingness 
and the dignity of their origin, which 
recently were so gratuitously aspersed. 
The facts as enumerated speak best 
in defense of the Offices of the Myster- 
ies and Implements of the Sacred 
Passion. 








Exclusive Education 


By JosepH L. Remias 


Education has been variously de- 
fined. According to some, it is “the 
superior adjustment of a physically 
and mentally developed conscious hu- 
man being to his intellectual, emo- 
tional, and volitional environment.”’ 
It is more accurately described as 
“that training by which the physical, 
intellectual and moral powers of the 
immature human being are so de- 
veloped as to prepare him for the ac- 
complishments of his life work here 
and for the attainment of his eternal 
destiny.”” Our Holy Father, in de- 
fining education, says it ‘‘consists 
essentially in preparing man for what 
he must be and for what he must do 
in order to obtain the sublime end for 
which he was created.” 

There are other definitions of edu- 
cation which fail to take the whole 
man into consideration, or else go off 
into one or several directions and by so 
doing arrive at false notions. For 
that reason they are exclusive, fragmen- 
tary, negative, incomplete, partial, 
and one-sided. They go to extremes 
in placing their emphasis on the 
natural make-up of man to the neg- 
lect of the spiritual. In proclaiming 
his individuality, they lose sight of 
him as a social being. They reduce 
education to an impersonal science, 
making it depend on psychology and 
pedagogy to the exclusion of philoso- 
phy. They ignore the fundamental 
law of education which states: “All 
true education is based on the true 
philosophy of life.’’ In contrast to 
these one-sided theories the Catholic 


definition of education stands out pre- 
eminently because it deals with the 
whole of human personality. It con- 
siders the whole man in his relation to 
God, to himself, and to his fellow- 
men, and so embraces God, man, and 
nature. To this educational end the 
home, society, the State and the 
Church are contributing agencies. 

Since every system of education is 
dependent upon a philosophy of life, 
the one without the other is incom- 
plete. Education transmits the ideals 
determined by philosophy. But mod- 
ern philosophy is exclusive in its 
ideals; therefore, the modern system 
of education will also be exclusive. 
Catholic philosophy is universal in its 
ideals; consequently, its education 
will be universal—that is, it will deal 
with the whole personality. 


Chief Defect of Moderns 


The chief defect of the moderns is 
that they ignore the true meaning of 
life; they interpret life apart from the 
organic whole. Naturalism will serve 
to illustrate this contention. This 
system of philosophy tries to draw too 
much out of poor human nature; it 
emphasizes the naturalistic conception 
of life to the exclusion of the spiritual; 
it assumes that the life of man ends 
with the death of his body. It tries 
to explain all our actions by the opera- 
tion of nature’s laws: “By the acids 
of modernity, man was reduced to an 
animal and then explained away bio- 
logically; life was reduced to chemi- 
cals and then explained mechanically.”’ 
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Take away the spiritual and you have 
the natural—the animal, whose life 
can be explained by the reaction of the 
neurons to chemical stimuli. 

How are these characteristics re- 
flected in modern education? Since 
the spiritual was lost sight of, it edu- 
cates the natural. It gives the indi- 
vidual a good physical training, teaches 
him how to develop his muscles, run a 
fast race, play a good game of sports, 
secure poise and muscle coérdination, 
and develop the symmetrical outlines 
of his figure. Is this going too far? 
If so, how do you explain it? Here is 
the explanation. If man is only an 
animal and his life ends with the grave, 
then this system is rational. But 
man is not merely animal; his life 
does not end with the grave. To the 
Catholic, the silent chanting of the 
Requiem is but a prelude to the glori- 
ous tones of the Gloria. 

Now, Catholicism is not opposed to 
developing and training the body. It 
takes into consideration man’s natural 
make-up, but in so doing it maintains 
the relation existing between the 
spiritual and the natural. We do not 
educate the body alone, which is but 
a mortal sanctuary of the soul; we 
educate the soul and its faculties, we 
are interested in the moral as well as 
the mental make-up of man. Ca- 
tholicism in education is comparable 
to the sun in the natural order. As 
the sun is the center of radiation in 
the universe from which all other 
planets derive their energy, so, too, 
Universalism is the center of Catholic 
education in comparison to which all 
other systems are but reflections, 
merely parts of the whole. Exclusiv- 
ism is negative, partial, privative; 
it educates one side of the individual 
alone. 

The Moderns profess to be social- 


istic. Naturalism estimates man as of 
the earth, earthly; as such, he will 
have to adjust himself to his environ- 
ment and to society. Man has no 
value of himself; only when he is in 
the group and merges his individuality 
with the crowd, will he be social 
They take for granted that man is a 
product of society, and that his actions 
therefore are orientated with the same 
spirit. If you want the child to be 
socially efficient, if you are concerned 
about his social refinement, if you 
desire him to have a social standard of 
values, then all you have to do is to 
train the child to realize that he is a 
social animal and that he has social 
obligations. But how do you obtain 
this social ideal? The transmission of 
every ideal is through education, for 
in it is manifest the philosophy of a 
people. A reform in the social outlook 
means a reform in the educational out- 
look. In training the child for society, 
Moderns stress unity to such an extent 
that the individual is lost. This is 
the exclusivism of socialism; it forgets 
that men and women with individual 
souls are to be saved, and not society 
which has no soul. It consists in the 
consecration of individual life for 
humanitarian ends. It stresses loyalty 
to society above loyalty to God. It 
dispenses with God as the goal of 
religion and the end of life. 


Catholic Universalism 


The Universalism of Catholic philos- 
ophy is quite different on this point: 
“The Church in the confessional is, 
furthermore, the only institution in 
the world to-day that reforms society 
by reforming the individual who makes 
it up.” She educates the man; she 
socializes the individual in his relation 
to his parents and friends, to the 
Church and the State. Man is a being 
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created by God; therefore, he lives 
not only for society, but for God, his 
last end. He is a free agent endowed 
with free will; he thinks and acts for 
himself. For Catholic philosophy, 
social education is inseparably bound 
up with the moral and religious forma- 
tion of the individual. Our system is 
social in this: it adjusts the individual 
to society, while it remains personal in 
its aims. 

The opposite error, labelled Indi- 
vidualism, insists that the rights of the 
individual are of supreme and capital 
importance. It flourishes on its auto- 
suggestions; it is egocentric in its out- 
look. This is an attitude of life 
founded on selfishness inspired by the 
ego. It makes the individual the 
standard of all values, of ideals, of 
religion, of morality, of life, truth and 
love, of family, Church and State. 
The individual is absolute; his rights 
are paramount; he is free and inde- 
pendent. 

If modern philosophy explains mod- 
ern education (and our fundamental 
law states it does), then the educa- 
tional system will bear its fruits. This 
system is partial since it neglects 
man’s social character and his rela- 
tions with God. A contrast with the 
Catholic mind will make this clear. 

According to Catholic philosophy, 
the individual is personal, while he is 
independent; he has obligations to 
the family, State and Church; he has 
an end to attain and the means to that 
end. He exists in time but was made 
for eternity. He is important, in- 
deed, because God died for him; he 
has an immortal soul; he is important 
society because it is he that forms 
to society; he is a “whole,” since he has 
a body and soul, but at the same time 
he is a “‘part” of the Mystical Body. 
This is the universal outlook of Cath- 


olic pedagogy in which society and 
the individual are complementary. 
Against Individualism the Church as- 
serts that man is a member of society 
in an organic way, “‘as the eye and the 
ear and the foot are all members of the 
body.” The Church estimates the 
individual at his true value, but she 
does not lose sight of the individual 
soul, the human personality. She 
alone is the happy mean between two 
extremes; for that reason she can be 
and is more social than all the socialists, 
and at the same time more individual 
than all the individualists. 

Education should prepare man for 
the sublime end for which he was 
created. The Church does this by 
giving the child a moral and religious 
education, but at the same time she 
teaches the child how to become a good 
citizen, a good member of society. 
She asserts that the well-being of the 
whole is the well-being of the indi- 
vidual, who has his own destiny, his 
own inalienable rights from God 
through the State. We are not merely 
children of time; we are not merely 
the children of a nation; we are at the 
same time children of eternity, children 
of the spirit, and children of the super- 
natural. After all, what is the State 
or nation? It does not exist inde- 
pendently; there are only men and 
women. If we give these a good reli- 
gious and moral education (since it is 
they who form the State), the State 
will bear the same characteristics. 

But modern philosophies have not 
only erred in explaining man’s physical 
make-up, but they have also carried 
their errors into the realms of the 
spiritual. They have attempted to 
explain man’s intellect at the expense 
of his will and emotions; in glorifying 
and emphasizing the one they have 
neglected the other. I refer to the 
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errors of Intellectualism and Volun- 
tarism. The former places all em- 
phasis on the intellect, while the latter 
places it on the will. Both lose sight 
of the subject of education—the man, 
the human personality. 

Man wills, it is true, but he also 
hopes, desires and loves. The Mod- 
erns deny the child a complete, well- 
rounded education. Applied rigidly 
in education, the intellectual philos- 
ophy fails to train the body of the 
child, or at least relegates it to the 
background; yet, a sound mind can 
exist only in a sound body. It would 
also deny the child a moral education. 

The Voluntarists, on the other hand, 
deny the child the faculty of the will. 
What one gives, the other takes away. 
But how about the other emotions? 
From whence do our thoughts arise? 
They are not generated by the mind; 
if so, they would be material. They 
spring from our emotions, from our 
soul, from our heart, from God. Any 
system of education that fails to take 
this into account is incomplete and 
exclusive. 

Catholicism looks at man as a whole. 
The Church sees that the intellect, 
will, and emotions are but the different 
manifestations of the same spirit. 
As the form, color and perfume of the 
rose do not make three roses but only 
one, so too our soul, our intellect and 
our will do not make three substances 
but one. The Church does not insist 
on the training of the intellect to the 
exclusion of reason. All our faculties 
are the gift of a Supreme Being, and 
must be used to promote His honor 
and glory. He gave them to us that 
we may the better comprehend the 
fullness of life, truth, and love. 

Intellectualism in education is good; 
its aim is to broaden men’s knowledge. 


Voluntarism in education is good, but 
we should conform our will to the 
divine. Training the emotions to 
appreciate the beautiful is good, but 
in doing so we must not lose sight of 
the whole. As in philosophy, so also 
in education the Church is universal. 
She trains the mind of the child as well 
as his heart; she maintains a happy 
harmony and benign medium between 
the will and the emotions. 

The modern mind looks only at one 
side of reality; consequently, it is 
exclusive. The Catholic mind looks at 
the whole of reality; therefore, it is 
universal. It has as its basis God, 
man, and the Church. The Moderns 
have isolated man from the one or the 
other, and as a result have lost part of 
the whole. They thrive upon their 
narrowness; what one asserts the 
other denies; they are at constant 
contradiction with one another; they 
are superficial; they center their 
activity in one field to the exclusion of 
the other. 

Catholic philosophy looks at man 
in all his relations. Where others 
failed, the Church succeeds; where 
they contradict, she harmonizes; 
where they are extreme, she is moder- 
ate; where they are artificial, she is 
organic; where they are theoretical, 
she is practical; where they are here- 
tical, she is dogmatic; where they are 
negative, she is positive; where they 
train, she educates. 

Education is a success or failure in so 
far as it attains or fails to attain its 
logical purpose—to prepare man for 
what he must be and for what he must 
do to obtain his sublime end. The 
result of modern philosophy and edu- 
cation is “emptiness”; the end of 
Catholic philosophy and education is 
the fullness of Christ. 








Answers to Questions 


Is the Law on Church Music 
Honored in Its Observance? 


Questions: (1) In your opinion why 
has the Motu Proprio of Pius X on 
Church Music produced such little 
fruit? 

(2) The Instruction of the Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome on Church Music is 
rather strict as regards music at Low 
Mass. In most places in this country 
there seems to be no restriction on 
the playing of the organ and singing 
during Low Mass. Is it in any way of 
obligation, or is it advisable, to fgllow 
the aforesaid Instruction in this znat- 
ter? 

(3) Rome has years ago answered 
questions about women and _ girls 
singing in church choirs in the nega- 
tive. Yet, we find in this country al- 
most everywhere that girls and women 
do sing in church choirs. This is con- 
sidered an abuse to be eliminated. 
What should the conscientious pastor 
do in this regard? Often enough he 
has to consider himself fortunate if 
he can get a few girls to sing in the 
gallery. 

RECTOR CHORI. 


Answers: (1) These questions are 
most opportune, since they come to us 
on the eve of the fortieth anniversary 
of the Motu Proprio on Church Music. 
One of the first acts of Pius X on 
ascending the papal throne was the 
publishing of this Motu Proprio as a 
juridic code on sacred music. In his 
book, ‘‘Music in Western Civiliza- 
tion,” Paul Henry Lang, Associate 
Professor of Musicology at Columbia 
University, remarks that the reform 
set in motion by this document is 
comparable only to that attributed to 
Gregory I. He says further: “The 
twenty-nine points of the Motu Proprio 


betray the spirit of an ecclesiastic who 
did not legislate on the administration 
of church music merely ex officio, but 
who made a life-long study of music 
as an auxiliary to religion.” 

Many are skeptical, even pessimistic, 
as they view the results of the Motu 
Proprio during these forty years. 
But Pius X himself realized that his 
reform would not be accomplished in 
a day. A few days after the pub- 
lishing of the Motu Proprio, the Pon- 
tiff said in a letter to the Vicar General 
of Rome: “At first the novelty will 
surprise some, . . . but little by little 
things will right themselves and every 
one will find in the perfect corre- 
spondence of the music to liturgical 
rules and to the proper character of 
the chanting of psalms a beauty and 
rightness which they have not felt 
before.” 

Many attempts have been made to 
explain the lack of progress in the 
reform. I think that the best ex- 
planation is this: the spirit and the 
purpose of the Motu Proprio has not 
been fully understood by most priests. 
Consequently, the real purpose of 
church music has not been fully 
grasped. Many have read this great 
document only cursorily; others have 
received only second-hand knowledge 
of it. Asaresult, the idea has become 
prevalent that the Motu Proprio is 
merely imposing a lot of ‘‘do’s’” and 
“don'ts” on church musicians. This 
idea has been fostered in part by the 
musical cranks who have been con- 
stantly waiving the regulations of the 
Motu Proprio in front of erring musi- 
cians without any explanation of the 
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reasons or the spirit behind the regu- 
lations. If we would read and study 
one sentence of this document very 
carefully, we would see that these 
regulations are for an end, and not an 
end in themselves. Pius X says: 
“Since our first and most ardent wish is 
that the true Christian spirit flourish 
and be kept always by the faithful, 
the first thing to which we must at- 
tend is the holiness and dignity of the 
churches in which our people assemble, 
in order to acquire that spirit from its 
first and most indispensable source, 
by taking an active part in the sacred 
mysteries and in the solemn public 
prayers of the church.” 

But there have been many who have 
caught the true spirit of the Motu 
Proprio. Bishops and pastors have 
seen the success of parishes where the 
genuine reform has been carried out, 
Pius XII in his Apostolic Constitution, 
Divini Cultus, pays tribute to these. 
He says: ‘Wherever these regula- 
tions have been diligently carried out, 
there the ancient beauty of an ex- 
quisite art has begun to revive and a 
religious spirit to flourish and prosper; 
and there also the faithful, imbued more 
deeply with liturgical sense, have 
gained the habit of participating more 
zealously in the Eucharistic rite, in 
singing the psalms and in the public 
prayers.” 

The greatest results of the Motu 
Proprio can be seen in the action of 
Bishops throughout the world. Pius 
X commissioned the bishops to carry 
out his reforms by appointing com- 
petent persons to serve on the church 
music commission in each diocese. 
Pius X set the example by correcting 
the abuses in sacred music in the 
Roman churches. Sixteen days after 
he published the Motu Proprio, he 
wrote to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome: 


“And you, my Lord Cardinal, will 
allow no exception, brook no delay. 
By putting the matter off, the diffi- 
culty would not become less; it would 
become greater. Since the thing has 
to be done, let it be done at once.”’ 

(2) In 1912 the Cardinal Vicar of 
Rome issued a detailed list of instruc- 
tions on sacred music. Most of these 
regulations are a more detailed ex- 
planation of the regulations of Pius’ 
document. Several of them cover 
points that were not explicitly treated 
in the Motu Proprio. This instruction 
has served as a model for bishops’ 
pastoral letters on sacred music 
throughout the world. The regula- 
tion regarding music at Low Mass in 
Rome is not of obligation outside of 
Rome. However, the regulation is 
implicitly contained in the rubrics of 
the Low Mass. Certain parts of the 
Mass according to the rubrics must be 
recited in a clear voice that can be 
heard by the faithful. How can this 
be possible if the organ is played or 
motets are sung during these parts. 
Hence we can see how reasonable is 
the direction in the Roman instruction 
that the chants and organ playing 
should be heard when the priest is not 
reciting prayers aloud. It certainly 
is more proper and more in conformity 
with the rubrics to follow this regula- 
tion. 

(3) No one is held to the impossible. 
Especially in these days of man power 
shortage about all a pastor can do is to 
make the most of the little that is 
offered him in choir personnel. The 
bishops are fully acquainted with the 
difficulty. The regulation, neverthe- 
less, still stands; and if it is impossible 
to observe it now, the pastor must 
continue to work for the ideal—the 
male choir. In the meantime he 
should organize a boys’ choir in accord- 
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ance with the wish of Pius XII: 
“Junior choir schools of boys should 
be encouraged not only in the cathe- 
drals and large churches but also in 
the smaller parish churches.” The 
pastor can now do a little post-war 
planning for his choir. When the 
service men of his parish return, they 
will want a more active part in parish 
works. Here is one that they will be 
well fitted for. 


Binating after Saying Mass in 
Small Religious House 


Question: In a certain monastery 
there reside eight priests and two lay 
brothers. On all Sundays the priests 
leave the monastery to go to neighbor- 
ing parishes to assist and to say Mass 
for the convenience of the faithful. 
Would it be permissible, without an 
Indult, for one of the priests to say 
Mass in the monastery for the benefit 
of the lay brothers and then go to the 
nearby parish church to say one of 
the parish Masses? Is it enough to 
say that it is the people in the parish 
who make up the notable number of 
the faithful for whose convenience the 
bination is allowed? 

In the same monastery, are the 
ten members a large enough number for 
whose sake the monstrance can be 
used in Exposition and Benediction 
with the Blessed Sacrament? 

UNus PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: It is entirely proper to 
consider that the faithful of the parish 
are the ones for whom the privilege of 
bination is allowed. The spiritual 
needs and privileges of the brethren 
of the established house are to be 
provided for, first of all; and they 
should not be deprived of the benefits 
and goods which are theirs without 
true necessity. If therefore the privi- 
lege of binating be accorded by the 
Ordinary of the place, the first Mass 
may be said for those few who remain 
in the Religious house, and the second 


to provide the opportunity of assisting 
at Mass for the laity in the local parish. 

With the permission of the Ordinary 
of the place, the Blessed Sacrament 
may be reserved in the principal, 
public or semi-public oratory of Re- 
ligious houses, if Mass is celebrated 
there once a week. Exposition and 
Benediction with the ostensorium 
may be held in these established Re- 
ligious houses on those days on which 
the bishop permits this privilege to 
be used—in general, for good and seri- 
ous reasons. By practice it appears 
that no set number has to be present 
at Benediction. 


Priest without Faculties Giving 
Indulgences and Blessings 


Question: Must a priest have facul- 
ties for hearing confessions before 
he can make use of a faculty of attach- 
ing indulgences to articles? Or are 
faculties for confessions required at all 
to make use of these other faculties, 
such as those of blessing ‘Station 
crucifixes,” enrolling in the scapulars, 
and the like? 

PRO SIMPLICE FUTUXO. 


Answer: The power of granting 
indulgences, of disposing of the treas- 
ures of the Church, belongs above al 
to the Sovereign Pontiff as the suc- 
cessor of Saint Peter and the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ; thereafter to all those 
upon whom the Roman Pontiff may 
bestow the privilege of disposing of the 
treasures of the Church. Since it is a 
faculty entirely distinct from the for- 
giving of sins, jurisdiction in the Sac- 
rament of Penance is not necessarily 
required in order to impart indul- 
gences. If one has obtained special 
faculties for imparting indulgencies or 
blessings, the precise words which 
indicate the scope or limits of the 
faculties must be studied and ob- 
served. Jurisdiction to hear confes- 
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sion is ordinarily not necessary to use 
these faculties. Faculties obtained 
from the Holy See do not usually 
require the consent of the Ordinary 
except where this provision is ex- 
pressly mentioned. 


Removing Obscene Pictures 
and Writing 


Question: A layman, an instructor, 
wants to know what are his obligations 
with regard to obscene words and 
pictures that are drawn on walls, etc., 
by those in his groups. Also what are 
a person’s obligations in regard to 
removing such scandalous things in 
general from public places? 

Pro LaIco PERTURBATO. 


Answer: Much depends upon the 
particular circumstances in which this 
instructor finds himself, more es- 
pecially if he possesses some measure 
of authority over his subjects apart 
from the time of his actual instruction. 
If he has general authority over this 
group, an occasional reprimand may 
be productive of good results; and if 
he anticipates such a good effect, he 
would be obliged to employ this means. 
If he has no authority but some in- 
fluence, an admonition from time to 
time may be necessary, but only out of 
charity and not to his own serious in- 
convenience. Those who act as over- 
seers of property must use proper 
measures to remove scandalous writ- 
ings from public places in order to 
prevent the occasion of sin to the 
weak, and the giving of offense to 
the decent public. 


Can Reserved Cases Be Absolved 
from by Religious Confessors? 


Question: If a secular priest or any 
other priest with a sin or censure re- 
served by the local Ordinary makes a 
retreat in a Religious house or goes to 
confession in such house while an 


overnight guest, can he be absolved by 
a confessor with Religious jurisdic- 
tion? 

Non ALLIGATUS. 


Answer: I would think he could, 
and my reasons are: (1) he is virtu- 
ally in another diocese because under 
another jurisdiction in the sacramental 
forum; (2) he is in a parallel position 
to the Religious priest with a case re- 
served in his own institute and con- 
fessing to a priest with diocesan facul- 
ties. 


People’s Masses and Unfair 
Competition 


Question: The Code imposes an 
obligation on the pastors of canonical 
parishes to say Masses for their people; 
but a canonical parish does not exist 
unless the three conditions demanded 
by the Code are present: (1) fixed 
limits; (2) an assigned priest; (3) 
sufficient support for pastor. If the 
Ordinary fails to put into effect the 
three conditions, quid de Missis pro 
populo? 

Would not the carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Code remove unpleasant 
situations not uncommon to-day: dis- 
gruntled and easily dissatisfied mem- 
bers of parishes going to neighboring 
parishes where they are welcomed 
with open arms? 

PRESBYTER PATIENS. 


Answer: There is a little confusion 
in the question; for it seems to imply 
that, where enough of the people in a 
parish go to Mass and make their con- 
tributions elsewhere to bring the sup- 
port of their own parish below the 
minimum of sufficient revenue for a 
canonical parish, that the said parish 
automatically ceases to be a canonical 
parish. 

This is not true. For as we said in a 
previous answer, if when formed or 
when the Code went into effect, the 
parish was a canonical parish, it remains 
so until its status is changed by the 
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Holy See. Diminished revenues would 
constitute a reason for obtaining a 
proportional reduction of the Mass 
obligations. 

Again, the local Ordinary has no 
authority to force parishioners to go 
to their own parishes except on rela- 
tively few occasions, as for baptisms, 
marriages, the Last Sacraments, and 
burials. Nor is it always expedient to 
force them to go thither for those oc- 
casions, since power is to be used unto 
edification, not unto destruction. In 
her present discipline the Church does 
seem to think that a bit of parochial 
competition is a healthy corrective of 
what might degenerate into parish 
tyranny. However, the competition 
should be kept within the bounds 
of fairness; and the Ordinary can take 
precautions to see that it is. 


Going Counter to Legion of 
Decency and Committing 
Mortal Sin 


Question: What is to be said of the 
practice of teaching that it is a mortal 
sin to attend a moving picture listed 
in Class B by the Legion of Decency? 

The reason for its being so is that, 
unless you know beforehand what the 
source of objection is, you willingly 
put yourself in the possibly proximate 
occasion of sin. 

NEO-SACERDOS. 


Answer: If every such picture is a 
probable proximate occasion for the 
generality of the group under con- 
sideration, then the individual be- 
longing to that group commits a mortal 
sin by putting himself in the near 
occasion of serious sin unless (1) he 
has a grave reason for attending; (2) 
he knows for a certainty that for him 
the given picture is not a near occasion 
of sin. 

Threats, though, are liable to prove 
ineffectual. Persons properly brought 


up religiously and morally don’t need 
threats to keep them away from 
spiritual suicide, and others won’t pay 
any attention to the threats. Once we 
begin to teach things in religion rather 
than words—above all, once we start 
forgetting the ascetical heresy of mak- 
ing practical Catholics and aim uni- 
versally at bringing about the devout 
life in our people—we shall succeed in 
inculcating a Christian taste and guid- 
ance in all human choices and shall 
cease wasting our time in calling back 
pagan ducklings from filthy water holes. 


Equivalent Testimonial Letters 


Question: Levite X belonging to 
Diocese A comes to a seminary in 
Diocese B in September with all the 
minor orders. In June must his 
Ordinary, before issuing dimissorial 
letters to the Bishop of B to ordain X 
subdeacon, have received testimonial 
letters from that same Bishop of B? 
Then the next year when the Bishop of 
A ordains X deacon and priest, will it 
be enough that he obtains from the 
Seminary a certificate that X is free 
from censure as far as Diocese B is 
concerned, and possesses the general 
fitness for the priesthood required by 
law? 

ANTECESSOR DUBITANS. 


Answer: As to the first question, 
Canon 960, § 3, provides that the 
ordaining prelate himself collect the 
information demanded by Canon 993, 
no. 4, in so far as that information 
belongs to his own diocese, as it does 
for the year spent in the seminary of 
the ordaining prelate’s own diocese. 

As to the Bishop of A ordaining his 
own subject from a seminary situated 
outside his own diocese on the recom- 
mendation of the seminary and the 
assurance of the seminary of his nega- 
tive and positive qualifications, he 
appears to have equivalent testimonial 
letters. For whatever evidence formal 
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testimonial letters would be based 
upon would come from the same semi- 
nary authorities. In some dioceses 
these authorities are delegated to issue 
formal testimonial letters. It is 
within the rights of the local Ordinary, 
of course, to insist that the information 
be sent to the Chancery Office by the 
seminary for the issuance of formal 
testimonial letters. 


The Hunger Strike Again 


Question: To my great satisfaction 
I read your question and answer on the 
hunger strike in the October issue. I 
found it illuminating. Yet, may I sift 
my doubts? 

I have the vexing doubt that perhaps 
the hunger strike is lawful; that it is 
right for a man to declare that he will 
fast until death in protest against in- 
justice. I have read to my utter con- 
fusion the Reverend Michael Hogan’s 
treatise on the “Morality of the 
Hunger Strike” in the Ecclesiastical 
Review of recent issue. 

Must the hunger strike be considered 
as direct killing, or may it be consid- 
ered an act of indirect killing? That 
seems to be the point about which the 
whole question of the morality of the 
hunger strike turns. May I expect to 
receive an answer regarding my ques- 
tion? 

A SERIOUS INQUIRER. 

Answer: Quite true the pivotal 
point of the whole discussion is whether 
the committing of suicide by abstain- 
ing from food by way of protest against 
injustice is direct killing or only in- 
direct killing. Perhaps a clarification 
can be found in considering what the 
theologians call the first of the three 
determinants of morality, namely, the 
subject-matter of an act as opposed to 
its intention, or purpose, and its cir- 
cumstances. All theologians agree 


that, if the subject-matter of an act is 
morally bad, no intention, no combina- 
tion of circumstances, can make it 


good. If this is not absolutely true, 
then the end can and does justify the 
means; for this is only another way of 
saying that when the thing done is 
bad in itself it can never be good, no 
matter how good the intention for 
which it is done. 

The trouble with the hunger strike 
proponents is that a strong and praise- 
worthy cause makes them forget 
principles. In cases that were solved 
centuries ago, they fail to see the same 
underlying principles. They won't 
assert that a threatened virgin can kill 
herself to escape the horror of viola- 
tion, nor that the soldier may keep his 
last bullet for himself so as to avoid 
the indignities of capture by a cruel 
enemy or even a hated enemy. But 
the high-souled but mistaken patriotic 
endeavors of a MacSweeney can make 
them forget that this case is only ma- 
terially, not formally, different. As 
there is color blindness and tone deaf- 
ness, so some experienced teachers of 
philosophy and theology will have it 
that there is metaphysical unaware- 
ness. 


Rubrical Difficulties 


Question: (1) Is there a Last Gospel 
on Holy Saturday? (2) The Forty 
Hours’ Devotion began in my par- 
ish on the Second Sunday of Advent. 
One of my friends told me that I would 
have to say the Mass of the Sunday 
with a Commemoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament, as the Sundays of Advent 
would not cede place to the Masses of 
the Forty Hours. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) Yes, there is a Last 
Gospel on Holy Saturday. It is true 
that the rubric at the end of the Mass 
on Holy Saturday simply directs that 
the Placeat be said and the blessing be 
given in the usual manner. But there 
is no explicit direction that the Last 
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Gospel be omitted. It should be noted 
that in case of the omissions of Holy 
Saturday special mention is made in 
the rubrics. For instance, the rubric 
regarding the Agnus Dei reads: “‘Ag- 
nus Dei non dicitur nec Postcom- 
munio.” The manuals of ceremonies 
take the reading of the Last Gospel on 
Holy Saturday as a matter of course. 
In De Carpo-Moretti under Holy 
Saturday we read: ‘“‘Completo Evan- 
gelio S. Ioannis revertitur, de more, in 
Sacristiam.” 


(2) The Mass of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment can certainly be chanted on the 
Second Sunday of Advent. Only 
major first-class Sundays along with 
certain other days exclude the Masses 
of the Forty Hours. The First Sunday 
of Advent is a major first-class Sunday, 
but the remaining Sundays of Advent 
are second-class. Perhaps your ad- 
visor was thinking of the Sundays of 
Lent, all of which are major first-class 
Sundays. 

Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
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Communications from Our Readers 


Historical Vocation of the Jews 


To THE REVEREND EDITORS, 
THe HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL RE- 

VIEW : 

May I refer to the “Book Reviews” 
section of the October issue of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 
In that issue, your periodical reviews 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen’s ‘The 
Divine Verdict,” published by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York City. 
“The Divine Verdict’’ contains a series 
of Msgr. Sheen’s recent broadcasts on 
the radio. I realize that a periodical 
has not the primary responsibility in 
such acase. And, while I observe that 
the review was not very explicit, I be- 
lieve that it was sufficiently favorable 
to encourage the circulation and the 
reading of the book. 

I invite the attention of your readers 
to a lack of doctrinal integrity and of 
strict orthodoxy, in the statements and 
implications to be found in Chapter 6 
of ‘“‘The Divine Verdict.” The title is: 
“Jew and Christian.” 

In this chapter, Msgr. Sheen assigns 
a divine vocation to Jews, namely, as 
the “vehicle of His (God’s) Revelation 
to men.” He also assigns a divine 
vocation to Christians, namely, “‘to 
establish the brotherhood of men under 
the Fatherhood of God”’ and of “‘pro- 
claiming a fraternity of all men under 
the Kingship of Christ.” And, on 
these two propositions, one relating to 
Jews and the other relating to Chris- 
tians, hang the entire contents of the 
sixth chapter of ‘The Divine Verdict.” 

When Msgr. Sheen gave over the 
radio the broadcast which he repeats in 
the sixth chapter of ‘The Divine Ver- 


dict,” he called it “The Crisis in 
Christendom.” Therefore, he may be 
presumed to be speaking of present- 
day Jews and Christians. Otherwise, 
his claims would appear to be anachro- 
nic and irrelevant. They would not 
be pertinent to his reference to a 
“Crisis in Christendom.” 

Such being the case, Msgr. Sheen 
seems to be suggesting an equivalence 
between the Christian religion (which is 
a clear acceptance of Christ, the Son of 
God) and the religion of present-day 
Jews (which is an equally clear repudia- 
tion of Christ, the Son of God); between 
the supernaturalism of the Christian 
religion, which they persistently re- 
ject, and the naturalism of their reli- 
gion, to which they as persistently ad- 
here; a slighting of the Church’s di- 
vinely appointed right, as the sole 
“vehicle of His Revelation to men,”’ 
and what is tantamount to an admis- 
sion of the continued validity of the 
Jewish religion; a confusing of the 
position of the true Faith and a liberal 
tolerance of schism; a disregard for the 
historical significance of the coming of 
the Messiah and an ignoring of the 
automatic cessation of the Jewish reli- 
gion, consequent on that fact. 

This distortion of doctrinal values 
seems to be brought into question by 
the words of the Church, in Her official 
Liturgy of Good Friday: ‘‘Let us pray 
for the perfidious Jews: that God and 
Our Lord may remove the veil from 
their hearts; and that they may recog- 
nize Our Lord Jesus Christ.”” We are 
impelled to heed, for “the that heareth 
not the Church, let him be anathema.”’ 
And, the impression which Msgr. 
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Sheen imposes on the readers of ““The 
Divine Verdict,” that the Jews are 
associated with the Church to the de- 
gree of enjoying a sort of equality, as 
custodians and interpreters of Divine 
Revelation, seems to be frowned upon 
by the words of the Angelic Doctor, 
regarding the Jews. “They should be 
compelled, by the faithful,” he says, 
“if it be possible to do so, so that they 
do not hinder the Faith by their blas- 
phemies, or by their evil persuasions or 
even by their open persecutions.’’ In 
the light of the words of the Church 
and of those of St. Thomas, how can it 
be said that the Jews have a divine 
mission to be the “vehicle of His Reve- 
lation to men’’? 

Some may argue that, if we prescind 
from time, the statements of Msgr. 
Sheen may be shown as orthodox. 
Let them recall the case of Jansenius 
and his ‘‘Augustinus.” His friends 
appealed to the Holy See against the 
condemnation of the heresy in this 
book. They explained to the Pope 
that, if the words of Jansenius were in- 
terpreted in another way, they would 
escape the stigma of heresy. The Pope 
replied that Jansenius had been con- 
demned for what he said, and not for 
what his words might be made to mean 
and that the condemnation would 
stand. 

And what of the “vocation of the 
Christian to establish the brotherhood 
of men”’ and the “‘supra-historical mis- 
sion of proclaiming a fraternity of all 
men under the Kingship of Christ’’? 
This implies that the brotherhood of 
men is still to be “established.” As 
though Christ Himself had not estab- 
lished it, when He formed the Mystical 
Body of the Church, of which He is the 
Head and King. 

And, to what men does Msgr. Sheen 
refer when he speaks of Christians, to 


whom he assigns this ‘‘supra-historical 
mission”? Does he include all nominal 
Christians? But there is no Chris- 
tianity except that which Christ gave 
us. Those who are outside of that 
form of Christianity are not Christians. 
Therefore, we pray for their conver- 
sion. They do not accept Christ, as 
Christ really is. They do not accept 
the Christ of Revelation. They accept 
their own kind of Christ. This often 
means a denial of Christ, as the Second 
Person of the Most Blessed Trinity. 
In fact, they repudiate Christ, in 
repudiating His Bride, the Church, and 
in rejecting the position of His Blessed 
Mother. And, how can men, who are 
not Christians, have this “supra- 
historical mission’ or “divine mis- 
sion,” as Msgr. Sheen calls it? How 
can men, outside of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, have a divine mission, 
within the Mystical Body of Christ? 
If the statements of Msgr. Sheen, in 
“The Divine Verdict,’’ should stand, 
and if the position which he gives to 
present-day Jews and Protestants be 
consistent with sound doctrine, what 
has the Church to offer them, and how 
can Catholics be effectively warned 
against religious indifferentism and 
Catholic liberalism? Chapter 6 of the 
“Divine Verdict”’ is misleading to those 
who are outside of the Church and 
confusing and disedifying to Catholics. 
Its compromising concessions can never 
vindicate themselves. They are more 
calculated to injure religion than to 
aid it. 
EDWARD F. BRopny. 
“Our Catholic Nurses” 


REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 
Permit me a few remarks about the 
December article on ‘‘Our Catholic 
Nurses.” 
Polls, questionnaires, etc., offer no 
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infallible conclusions—especially in 
spiritual matters. Two facts, however, 
stand forth most conspicuously in the 
nurses’ questionnaire: 

(1) the abhorrence of coercion and 
regimentation of mature people in mat- 
ters of religion; 

(2) the misconceptions of some 
hospital chaplains concerning their 
duties. 

What makes some chaplains look 
upon these schools of nursing in our 
Catholic hospitals as a sort of post- 
graduate course in catechism? Physi- 
cal, mental and moral qualifications 
are the prime requisites for any student 
to be admitted; no one is subjected to 
any religious tests as far as I know. 
No religious discriminations of any 
kind are in evidence. Nursing is a 
secular profession; it has no more con- 
nection with religion than has military 
training in a camp. These girls enter 
the nursing schools, not to brush up on 
their catechism, but to learn a pro- 
fession—one of the noblest there is. 
This is a big job; it consumes most of 
their time and energy. 


Of course, moral is needed in any 
profession. These girls eagerly look 
forward to the best religion has to offer 
in that respect—just as a soldier wel- 
comes any sound and sane stimulation 
to build up his moral. Any nurse or 
soldier whose life has been molded in 
the warp and woof of genuine religion 
has a distinct advantage; no intelligent 
person will contest that fact. 


The strongest factor in a Catholic 
school of nursing is the daily example 
of and contact with our self-sacrificing 
Sisters, who spend themselves, body 
and soul, in the cause of Christian 
charity—never receiving any material 
reward for their heroic work. I doubt 
whether any girl, Catholic or not, can 


wholly escape that inspiring influence. 
Verba movent, exempla trahunt. 


The chaplain can and will contribute 
a great deal to purify and fortify the 
moral of the nurses. But the meth- 
ods used by Msgr. Schaefers are, to say 
the least, very questionable. I wonder 
how our soldiers would take it if their 
chaplains plagued and tortured them 
with catechism quizzes, First Fridays, 
Sodalities, etc., etc., or even interfered 
or meddled in their private legitimate 
doings? I have heard of chaplains and 
pastors reprimanding nurses publicly 
from the altar for falling asleep during 
their inspiring sermons—a very human 
thing to happen after a whole night’s 
vigil. Testimonium perhibeo illis quod 
zmulationem Dei habent, sed non secun- 
dum scientiam (Rom., v. 2). 


We can be sure that after being 
worn out by and fed up on military 
drills and discipline for weeks and 
months, our soldiers would hardly be 
interested in another dose of grinding 
routine administered by their chap- 
lains. No doubt, the latter will cheer- 
fully supplement any deficiency in re- 
ligious knowledge or practice; they will 
open all the treasures of Holy Mother 
Church to plant the seeds of a joyful 
faith, hope and charity. Their work, in 
the midst of killing grind and hellish 
torment, is intended to awaken and 
enlarge the spiritual dynamo of a living 
faith. 

Whether the catechism drills as out- 
lined in the above article are the proper 
method to build up the moral of a 
soldier or nurse must be denied by 
anyone who has digested Msgr. Schu- 
macher’s splendid exposition (August 
number): ‘Less Catechism: More 
Religion.”’ It seems to me, our hos- 
pital chaplains would benefit greatly 
by taking a leaf or two from the 
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effective work done by our military 
chaplains. 

Yes, we want our Catholic nurses 
to be imbued with Catholic depth and 
breadth. They need it to make their 
work a blessing to man and glory to 
God. But no one should feel com- 
pelled to exclaim in horror: ‘‘Sister, 
all my school days I was obliged to go 
to Mass daily; I hate coercion. All 
my school days I was taught cate- 
chism; I am fed up with it all’ 
(quoted from page 173). 

That girl rebelled—not against the 
Church—but against the tortures of 
wrong methods. To paraphrase Msgr. 
Schumacher—we can teach religion 
with a vengeance and make religious 
practice obnoxious. 

LITTLETONIENSIS. 


A Continuous Survey of a 
Highly Mobile Parish 


REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 
Referring to the article by Rev. Leo 
Sweeney, C.M., in the October issue 
of your Review, all urban parishes are 
more or less mobile throughout. It 
cannot be otherwise in a nation of 
gipsies. I cannot see how by any 
stretch of the imagination a parish of 
17,710 souls could be ‘‘an answer to a 
cleric’s prayer.” For a priest with any 
realization of his pastoral duties such a 
parish would be a constant nightmare; 
for a bishop with a similar realization 
of his responsibilities it would be a 
week’s work to divide and establish 
instead five separate parishes. We 
deplore slums and overcrowding, and 
for very good reasons. An over- 
crowded parish church is a spiritual 
slum. Small wonder that 5265 souls 
seek to escape at least occasionally. 
The average-sized movie house run- 
ning all week could not accommodate 


17,710 souls each week. What chance, 
then, has a parish church to supply 
facilities for Sunday’s Mass, Confes- 
sions, etc., for such a number? 

Social studies in the abstract or in 
action is not the answer. The way 
out is to divide and conquer for Christ. 
There are many good priests in every 
established diocese, who, but given 
a chance, would build a model parish 
on the 5265 souls who now miss Mass. 
Many a priest in the West has built a 
parish on much less. But what can 
these priests do if they must wait till 
well past their prime before they get a 
chance to exercise pastoral duties? 
What will they do if they have to wait 
till the “‘old man dies’’ before they can 
develop independent initiative? Forget 
about social studies. No amount of 
social study will cure the evil that must 
necessarily lurk in a parish of 17,710 
souls. 

When Catholic laity, even the lax 
ones, are given responsibility for a 
church and school, they usually arise 
to the occasion, and they are better 
Catholics for doing so. The nickels 
and dimes of the poor built churches 
before; they can do it again, if and 
when we have smaller parishes in 
charge of young, energetic pastors. 

SACERDOS. 


Report on the Family Rosary 


REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 

The information gathered on Family 
Rosary activities has been so great that 
one can hardly doubt that God and 
Mary are blessing the work of restoring 
the Family Rosary. One of the great 
encouraging results is the agreement 
of leaders throughout the country— 
ecclesiastical and lay—as to the oppor- 
tuneness of the restoration of the 
Family Rosary, the necessity of it, and 
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their willingness to be more than sym- 
pathizers. They wanted to become 
promoters of the Family Rosary, if 
they were not apostles already. On 
the other hand, the response of fami- 
lies (who, after all, will have the last 
word to say about the success of the 
campaign) in different parts of the 
country gives good ground for the 
hope that the Family Rosary can 
come back to the homes of our country 
and will come back if we devote our- 
selves wholeheartedly to it. 

Bishops, in their efforts to bring back 
the Family Rosary, have written pas- 
torals, editorials, and have preached 
on it. They have made suggestions 
for radio broadcasts on the Rosary 
which would make it easy for families 
to get down on their knees and unite 
with these broadcasts. They have 
put into effect definite campaigns to 
promote it in their dioceses. They 
have asked for and promised prayers 
for the success of the campaign. 
Here are but a few concrete illustra- 
tions to bear this out. 

One great Bishop so believes in the 
cause that he has given financial 
support not in hundreds but in thou- 
sands of dollars. In another diocese, 
there is an all-out effort to restore the 
Family Rosary in every Catholic 
home. To accomplish this, the Most 
Reverend Bishop appointed three 
priests to direct the movement and 
placed in every home in his diocese a 
Family Rosary pamphlet. The three 
priests directing this work are leaving 
no stone unturned to make it a suc- 
cess, and they write that they are 
amazed at the enthusiastic response of 
the families. 

Every chaplain in the armed forces, 
and every chaplain entering the armed 
forces, is urged to preach the Family 
Rosary. A booklet prepared for their 


use includes this recommendation: 


“The suggestion is made that you 
ask your men to write home to request 
that a Family Rosary be said for them 
every night. The suggestion offers 
tremendous possibilities, as you can 
realize with a moment’s reflection. 
It is hard to conceive of a better anti- 
dote to the night life that imperils the 
American home. It is hard to conceive 
of a more beautiful family tie for the 
inspiration of the men in the field. It 
is proposed that you make this sug- 
gestion on four consecutive Sundays 
and report to the Military Ordinariate 
on the reception accorded it.” 


Another Bishop has written that he, 
too, has urged the chaplains from his 
diocese to further the spread of the 
Family Rosary. This suggestion was 
included in one of the letters he sends 
monthly to his priests who have been 
called to the colors. 

The following are a few excerpts 
from diocesan papers and pastorals 
from different parts of the country: 


“Sermons will be given in every 
parish church throughout the Diocese 
on ‘The Family Rosary.’ The mem- 
bers of each congregation will be asked 
to join with the other members of their 
families each night at home and with 
them to recite the Rosary that the 
sanctity of the home might be re- 
stored.” 

“Every family will assemble every 
night immediately after the evening 
meal and recite five decades of the 
Rosary together for the hastening of a 
peace that will be the fruit of the union 
of every soul with God and with each 
other in the love of God and the 
brotherhood of Christ.’’ 

“Please make every effort from the 
pulpit, through the societies and the 
school children, to introduce the recita- 
tion of the Rosary every day in the 
family circle. Such a practice would 
not only insure the safety of our sol- 
diers and sailors and victory for our 
armies but would transform the houses 
of our people into true Christian homes, 
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nurseries of virtue and of vocations to 
the priesthood and religious life so 
sadly lacking. In this crusade you will 
have the invaluable personal aid of the 
men in the services themselves who at 
the suggestion of the Military Ordi- 
nariate are even now writing home to 
request the Family Rosary to be of- 
fered for them every night. The re- 
ligious communities are herewith re- 
quested to pray daily for the success of 
this campaign for the daily recitation 
of the Rosary in our homes.” 

“. . . Oh, would it not be a grand 
thing for Catholic families gathered 
every evening in their homes to pray 
the Rosary! If the daily recitation of 
the Rosary went up from millions of 
families every day, what power that 
would have with God and His Blessed 
Mother! Mary Immaculate has been 
officially declared Patron of the United 
States. Let us now turn to her for aid 
and protection in this our great need.” 

“With all the emphasis in our power, 
and with all the sacredness of our apos- 
tolic mission among you as the chief 
shepherd, we protest to you that the 
Rosary should be a daily practice in 
your homes. In homes with families, 
gather your children around you each 
day for the public recitation of it. 
If you are alone, still make it an es- 
sential rule of your daily life. Inces- 
santly, daily, devoutly call on Mary 
through the Rosary.” 


And pastors across the country, 
from New York to California, have re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the letters 
sent them. Some have had pledge 
cards printed in the thousands. Here 
are a few excerpts from letters received 
from pastors: 


“However, I have great confidence 
that our efforts will succeed now, 
chiefly because prayer is behind it and 
the plan of making every soldier a 
missionary of the Rosary. Besides, the 
need is acute. Japs and Nazis cannot 
ruin the United States but religious 
indifference can and will unless our 
people make constant use of the wea- 
pon of the Rosary.” 


“The Family Rosary Campaign has 
amazed us all. It almost looks too 
good to be true. We are getting hun- 
dreds of pledges returned to us daily 
from all parts of the diocese. I have 
personally worked our rural sections 
here. Going through the rural schools 
I have received almost a 100% re- 
sponse. Their whole set-up invites the 
Rosary as a family activity immedi- 
ately. Several towns have supplied 
over one thousand persons pledged, 
among them this town which has a total 
population of 3400. Many of these 
towns do not number over 7000... . 
Some are gathering in groups of thirty 
or forty and change homes nightly.” 

“With God’s help and through my 
efforts the Family Rosary was intro- 
duced during the Month of May into 
at least 7000 homes in Wisconsin... . 
I used every form of attack in getting 
families to enlist in Mary’s kneeling 
army ...getting them to sign the 
Family Rosary pledge cards. With the 
Catholic girls of our public high school 
we succeeded in signing up 558 families. 
The greater majority of the seventy 
priests to whom I sold the idea have 
had the Family Daily Rosary pledge 
cards printed and are getting the fami- 
lies of their parishes to sign them. Of 
the 200 delegates present at the state 
convention of the Knights of Columbus 
160 signed Family Rosary pledge cards 
right then and there. At my sugges- 
tion, they all wanted to start the 
Family Rosary Crusade in their K. of 
C. Councils when they got home. . . 
In a Sisters’ school the Sisters and girls 
were so enthusiastic that they prom- 
ised to get 1000 pledge cards signed 
within a week and they did.” 

“T join the movement with all my 
heart, and will inculcate it at once in 
our parochial school and during our 
evening services as well as at the 
Sunday and Holyday Masses.” 

“We subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
idea and have preached many, many 
times on the practice and have had a 
great deal of success. We shall in- 
crease our endeavors until we are sure 
that each family in the parish has be- 
come habituated to the practice.” 


Patrick Peyton, C.S.C. 














Homiletic Bart 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Francis J. Conng.i, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


Septuagesima Sunday 
Christian Sorrow 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The Liturgy of to-day, when we begin 
the penitential season, expresses 
sorrow. 

(2) Many persons take a wrong attitude 
towards sorrow, trying to banish it 
entirely from their hearts. 

(3) Such persons never allow themselves to 
sorrow for their sins. 

(4) Sorrow, properly moderated, should be 
recognized as an important element 
of the Christian life. 

(5) We should especially be sorry for our 
own sins and those of others. 

(6) True Christian sorrow brings rich re- 
wards. 


To-day the Catholic Church begins 
her annual penitential season of nine 
weeks preparatory to Easter Sunday. 
It is true, the Lenten fast of forty days 
does not commence until Ash Wednes- 
day, two and a half weeks hence; but 
with Septuagesima Sunday the Liturgy 
of the Mass and of the Office takes on 
a character of penance and contrition 
that will find frequent expression until 
the joyful Alleluia of Easter is chanted. 

The theme of grief and of sorrow 
predominates in to-day’s Mass. In 
the Introit the Church exclaims, in 
the words of the Royal Psalmist: 
“The groans of death surrounded me, 
the sorrows of hell encompassed me.” 
The Tract contains portions of the 
well-known Psalm of mourning: ‘Out 


of the depths I have cried to Thee, O 
Lord; Lord, hear my voice.” The 
vestments worn by the priest to-day 
are violet, the color of mourning, and 
this will continue on Sundays and on 
week-days that are not feasts until 
the Wednesday of Holy Week. Evi- 
dently, the Church wishes to teach us 
that sorrow plays an important part in 
human life, and can be utilized for 
our sanctification. 


Unchristian Attitude towards Sorrow 


There are many persons in the 
world who regard sorrow as something 
that should not be allowed entrance 
into their hearts. They force them- 
selves to be merry and gay; they dis- 
pel from their minds every thought 
that might beget sorrow. This atti- 
tude is particularly in evidence in 
relation to death. They try to shun 
every allusion to death. Even their 
speech expresses this desire to exclude 
from their thoughts every reminder 
of death. They do not like to say that 
a friend or relative has died; they say 
he has “passed away,” or that he has 
“departed from our midst.’’ When a 
member of the family dies, they have 
the body buried in a cemetery that 
resembles a park rather than the 
resting-place of the dead; or perhaps 
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they have it cremated because they 
shudder at the thought of its disinte- 
gration according to the way in which 
nature brings it back to the dust from 
which it was fashioned. They con- 
fine their memories of the deceased 
person to the time when he was well 
and strong, not to the days of his 
suffering and death. 

This same attitude of repelling all 
that may cause sadness of soul leads 
these persons to avoid all thoughts 
of their own death. One would imag- 
ine they believed they are going to 
live forever. You would insult them 
if you even implied that one day they 
must die. Even when the hand of 
death is upon them and their departure 
from this world is only a matter of 
hours, they must not be informed of 
their true condition. You must assure 
them that they are on the way to 
recovery. And so the process of de- 
ception continues until the last breath 
is drawn and the soul takes its de- 
parture. 

These worldly-minded persons as- 
sume the same unrealistic attitude 
towards the other misfortunes and 
sufferings of life. Sickness, poverty, 
failure to attain their ambitions— 
those events they regard as unmixed 
evils, and they do not know how to 
endure the sorrow that naturally ac- 
companies such afflictions. Hence, 
they cannot bear to think of them; 
they try to submerge them in extrava- 
gant gaiety and exaggerated mirth. 
They know they have reason for gen- 
uine sorrow; yet, they will not admit 
it. They are like those vain persons 
who deceive themselves about their 
advancing age by using all kinds of 
artificial helps to keep a youthful 
appearance. 

Above all, people of this type never 
allow themselves to feel sorrow for 


their sins. At most, they would 
admit that these were mistakes or 
unavoidable imperfections, which 
should not occasion any sadness or 
anxiety. Any qualms of conscience 
which might arouse salutary penance 
are dispelled as foolish scruples, as 
unreasonable fears which cast a damper 
on the pleasures that for them con- 
stitute the supreme goal of life. 


The Christian Attitude towards Sorrow 


True Christians view sorrow in a 
very different light. Sorrow is some- 
thing that, in God’s designs, enters 
into every human life. It has been 
the heritage of man since the trans- 
gression of our first parents, and to 
admit feelings of sorrow into our soul 
with proper moderation is both reason- 
able and praiseworthy. Trials and 
afflictions are the portion of every 
one of us, and is quite natural and 
fully in accord with divine providence 
that they should cause us grief and 
pain. It is absurd to shut our eyes 
to facts, and it is an undeniable fact 
that in the pilgrimage of life sufferings 
come to all men. On such occasions 
we may and should experience the 
emotion of sadness and sorrow. Christ, 
our Divine Model, did not disdain to 
be sorrowful and sad while He dwelt 
on earth. 

Sickness and poverty, misunder- 
standings in the family circle, and the 
death of those we loved naturally 
grieve us, and it is no sign of weakness 
if we yield to feelings of sadness and 
even express our feelings outwardly. 
One of the most touching passages in 
the autobiography of St. Augustine 
is that which describes the death of 
his mother and the sorrow he then ex- 
perienced, by which, he says, ‘‘his soul 
was wounded and his life was torn 
asunder.” The anticipation of our 
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own death naturally causes dread, 
particularly when a grave illness or 
advancing age warns us that the end 
of life is approaching. All this is 
fully in harmony with God’s plan of 
human life, for suffering and death 
are a penalty of sin, and a penalty is 
intended to cause sadness. 

However, the sorrow which we admit 
into our hearts must be regulated 
and ennobled by Christian principles. 
It must never consist of an unre- 
strained burst of grief that renders us 
incapable of performing the duties 
connected with our state of life. The 
faithful Christian receives from trials 
an added impetus to be conscientious 
in his obligations towards God and 
towards his fellow-men. Nor must 
our sorrow be allowed to include any 
trace of rebellion against God’s will. 
We must be convinced that every mis- 
fortune that befalls us comes under 
the direction of His providence, and 
will become an occasion of an increase 
of merit if we accept it in the proper 
spirit. 

Above all, sorrow should never 
cause us to grow discouraged. In 
time of affliction we can best practise 
the virtue of Christian hope. This 
idea finds expression in to-day’s Mass. 
After the cry of anguish with which 
the Introit opens, the Church con- 
tinues: ‘In my affliction I called upon 
the Lord, and He heard my voice from 
His holy temple.” The same spirit 
of unwavering trust in the divine pro- 
tection amid sufferings appears in 
the Gradual of the Mass: “Let them 
trust in Thee, who know Thee, for 
Thou dost not forsake them that seek 
Thee, O Lord.” The practical Chris- 
tian never permits his sorrow to be 
tinged with despair, for he knows that 
God will not fail to help him. God is 
at his side to lighten the burden and 


to give supernatural strength, so that 
nothing in the world can terrify or 
discourage the man of faith, How 
different is the Christian attitude 
towards sorrow from the cowardice of 
worldly-minded people, who flee from 
trouble and shut their eyes to their 
misfortunes lest they be overwhelmed 
by despair! 


Sorrow for Sin 


There is one type of sorrow which 
the Catholic Church especially recom- 
mends to her children—sorrow for sin. 
The Church knows full well that hu- 
man nature is weak, and that there is 
no one who is not guilty of at least 
venial transgressions, and so she is 
ever urging us to foster that salutary 
sorrow which arises from the conviction 
of the evil we have done in trans- 
gressing the commandments of our 
Heavenly Father. In the official 
definition of contrition proposed by 
the Council of Trent, the first words 
are “sorrow of soul.” 

Yet, our sorrow for sin, however 
grievously we may have failed, must 
not be immoderate or disheartening. 
True repentance is always sweetened 
with the thought of God’s great mercy. 
The Collect of to-day’s Mass very 
aptly unites contrition with confiding 
trust in the divine mercy: “Gra- 
ciously hear, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
the prayers of Thy people, that we 
who are justly afflicted for our sins 
may be freed by Thy mercy for the 
glory of Thy name.” The Com- 
munion of the Mass likewise extols 
God’s mercy towards the sinner: 
““Make Thy face to shine upon Thy 
servant, and save me in Thy mercy; 
let me not be confounded, O Lord, 
for I have called upon Thee.” 

Such, then, is the genuine Catholic 
concept of sorrow for sin—profound 
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grief of soul for having offended God, 
who is so good, united to a firm con- 
fidence in His merciful forgiveness and 
in His will to help us to avoid sin in 
future. One of the most disastrous 
states of mind into which a person 
can fall is the feeling that he cannot 
rid himself of the habit of sin. Such 
an attitude is never justified. How- 
ever deeply rooted a bad habit may 
be, the sinner has the assurance of 
receiving sufficient grace to overcome 
it. 

It is a praiseworthy Christian act 
to feel sorrow, not only for our own 
sins but also for the sins of others. 
Such sorrow is not indeed contrition, 
for contrition can be aroused only for 
our own sins. Yet, we can and should 
bestir our souls to a deep and sincere 
grief at the thought that so many 
human beings reject Almighty God and 
despise His law. To-day there is 
much sin in the world. In many in- 
stances the horrors of the great war, 
instead of turning men to God for 
help, are rendering them more hard- 
ened and more malicious in their 
wickedness. This realization should 
make us sorrowful, even as Christ 


was saddened by the thought of the 
sins of men. But our sorrow should 
be fruitful, inspiring us to pray for 
those who are grievously offending 
their Heavenly Father. 


The Benefits of Christian Sorrow 


The sorrow of a true follower of 
Jesus Christ brings precious blessings 
to his soul. It serves to remind him 
constantly that his earthly life is 
only a brief pilgrimage through this 
vale of tears to his eternal home be- 
yond the grave. It helps to make 
him more sympathetic and more con- 
siderate towards others in their afflic- 
tions. Sorrow for his own sins and 
the sins of others furnishes an in- 
centive for acts of penance and self- 
denial. He is ever mindful that the 
Man of Sorrows is at his side to sus- 
tain him in the hour of pain and suffer- 
ing. This thought gives him courage 
even in the most bitter sufferings, 
and helps him to understand the full 
meaning of those consoling words of 
our Divine Saviour: “Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” 


Sexagesima Sunday 


The Creator and the Creature 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) To-day’s Mass proclaims the infinite 
grandeur of God and the lowliness of 
man. 

(2) Many men do not acknowledge the 
majesty of their Creator and their 
duties to Him. 

(3) Human beings alone of earth's creatures 
fail to act according to the nature 
given them by their Creator. 

(4) Because they have neglected God, men 
have driven peace and happiness from 
the earth. 


(5) Men must seek the aid of God if they 
wish to make the post-war world a 
better place. 

(6) Catholics should strive to remind their 
fellow-men of their need of the Cre- 
ator. 


The human mind can never grasp 
the distance that separates God from 
man, for that distance is infinite, and 
the created intellect is finite. We 
can, indeed, try to illustrate the pro- 
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portion between the creature and the 
Creator by various figures drawn from 
the realm of nature. We compare our- 
selves to God as a drop of water to 
the vast ocean or as a grain of sand 
to the entire earth. But in the final 
analysis every comparison of this kind 
is utterly inadequate, for there is some 
measurable distance between any two 
created beings, but not so between the 
Almighty and even the most exalted 
of His creatures. 

The infinite majesty of God is pro- 
claimed by the Church in to-day’s 
Gradual, which repeats the words of 
Psalm Ixxxii: “‘Thou alone art the 
most high over all the earth.” By 
contrast the Church reminds us of our 
weakness and lowliness when she 
begins the Collect with the words: 
“O God, who seest that we put not 
our trust in anything that we do of 
ourselves.”” The Church is most anx- 
ious that her children ever bear in 
mind the omnipotence of the Creator 
and the insignificance of His earthly 
creatures. 


Men’s Rebellion against Their Creator 


There was never a time when the 
world needed to recognize the greatness 
of God and the dependence of men on 
Him so much as at the present day. 
Indeed, it is chiefly because these 
basic ideas have been forgotten or 
rejected that the earth is filled with 
strife and sorrow. Men claimed for 
themselves powers and prerogatives 
that belong only to God; they con- 
vinced themselves that they could 
establish prosperity and preserve peace 
without seeking the aid of God. They 
fashioned laws without any regard 
for the laws which God imposes on 
mankind; they drew up international 
agreements without any consideration 
of a Supreme Being to whom all gov- 


ernments are subject. They boasted 
that the world they would organize 
would be far superior to the antiquated 
world of former days when men be- 
lieved in God and regarded themselves 
as subject to His will. They promised 
their followers a pleasant and pros- 
perous existence in the present life, 
and bade them not to worry about 
the life beyond the grave. Now we 
know that all these plans and promises 
were failures. The terrible war that 
is now being waged, threatening the 
very foundations of civilization, is a 
proof that men are not sufficient unto 
themselves. If they rely merely on 
their own abilities, they cannot main- 
tain even the rudiments of decent 
human conduct. They cannot keep 
peace between nations if they have 
nothing more to rest on but mutual 
agreements. In a word, creatures 
cannot get along without their Creator. 

It is a strange paradox that human 
beings, though so far superior to other 
creatures of earth, are the most likely 
to degrade themselves and to employ 
their abilities to their own harm. 
The lower beings perform the activities 
adapted to their nature regularly and 
exactly. The stars and planets move 
majestically in their course through 
the heavens with unerring accuracy, 
year after year, century after century. 
With the passing of the seasons the 
plants and trees produce their flowers 
and fruits without fail. The animals 
of field and forest thrive and bring 
forth offspring, as they have since 
the dawn of creation. But human 
beings, with their keen intellectual 
gifts, with the riches of earth at their 
disposal, will not live contentedly. 
They are employing all their powers 
to kill one another; they are destroy- 
ing the civilization that their ancestors 
developed through long centuries; they 
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are banishing happiness from the face 
of the earth. If they used properly 
the goods which nature provides so 
lavishly, every human being could 
enjoy a prosperous and contented 
livelihood. But they employ the prod- 
ucts of earth and the clever inven- 
tions of their own genius to work havoc 
and destruction. 

The reason why creatures below 
man act properly in accordance with 
their nature and fulfill the various 
purposes of their existence is that God 
directs them by laws that infallibly 
determine them to act correctly. 
That is why there is such marvellous 
order and regularity in the function- 
ing of these creatures. But God wills 
to govern man in a different fashion. 
He has given man intelligence and 
free will, enabling him to act accord- 
ing to his own choice. Man has the 
power to select the course of action 
which his conscience tells him is good, 
or to choose the way that is sinful. If 
men decide to act as they should and 
obey the laws laid down by their 
Creator, peace and harmony will 
reign in the world. If they employ 
their free will to defy the Most High 
and to reject the principles of morality, 
they will bring unhappiness on them- 
selves and on their fellow-men. That 
is why discord and misery abound in 
the world to-day. There are so many 
who will not honor God as their 
Creator and will not humble them- 
selves as His creatures. They refuse 
to cry out from the depth of their 
misery in the words of to-day’s 
Introit: “‘Why turnest Thou Thy face 
away and forgettest our trouble?.. . 
Arise, O Lord, help us and deliver us.” 


Failure of Human Plans 


A few years ago, with the memory 
of the first world war fresh in their 





minds, men were drawing up plans 
for securing permanent peace and 
prosperity. The most prevalent no- 
tion was that education would bring 


about this result. Many believed 
that, if enough schools and colleges 
and universities were opened to pro- 
vide everyone with a broad education, 
the main problems of mankind would 
be solved. Everybody would be con- 
tented; there would be no poverty 
and very little crime. Of course, by 
education these enthusiasts meant 
merely intellectual training in secular 
branches, without any reference to 
God or religion. To-day, harsh reali- 
ties have convinced us that this type 
of education will not make people 
happy and good, will not do away 
with poverty and injustice and hatred 
and strife. Often, those who are the 
best educated are the most immoral; 
their education only helps them to do 
more harm to their fellow-men. Train- 
ing the mind alone will not suffice to 
make men behave properly; the will 
must be trained also, and religion is 
the only adequate means towards 
that. For it is only by the practice 
of religion that the basic relation is 
established on which all order in 
human life depends—the relation be- 
tween the Creator and the creature. 
It was thought that peace between 
nations could be assured by treaties. 
Governments pledged each other to 
respect boundaries, to limit their 
armaments, and to arbitrate their 
differences. It has taken only a few 
short years to convince all sensible 
persons that promises and agreements, 
however solemnly entered into, are 
valueless if they have no weightier 
sanction than the word of those who 
formulate them. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, must acknowledge a Su- 
preme Ruler, whose laws bind them 
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to truth and sincerity. The pacifists 
of a decade ago who imagined they 
could outlaw all wars by merely human 
covenants have been sadly disillusioned 
by the events of the past four years. 


Man’s Need of His Creator 


To-day men are planning for the 
post-war world. This is a commend- 
able project, for it is necessary to have 
some plans for securing peace when 
the present hostilities cease. Many 
different methods have been proposed, 
ranging from a merciless subjugation 
of the conquered nations to an ami- 
cable federation of all governments. 
But the tragic feature is that most of 
the plans, however humanitarian they 
may seem, entirely ignore Almighty 
God. At most, they mention religion 
only in the sense that they allow men 
and women to worship if they wish 
and in whatever manner they may 
choose. There is no admission that 
both individuals and nations stand in 
absolute need of the help of their 
Creator. One would imagine that the 
failure of past plans in which religion 
was neglected would make men wiser 
and help them to rectify in their 
present projects the mistake they 
made in the past by studiously ex- 
cluding God from all peace confer- 
ences and international agreements. 

The Catholic Church, especially 
through the voice of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, is constantly proclaiming 
man’s inability to help himself inde- 
pendently of God. The Church is 
ever impressing her members with 
the all-important truth that they are 
wretched and powerless without the 
continual aid of the Most High. She 
bids them to be reminded of their own 
weakness by the words of St. Paul, 
contained in to-day’s magnificent 
Epistle: ‘For myself, I will glory 





in nothing but in my infirmities.” But 
at the same time she reminds them 
that the Apostle was fully aware of 
the help he could obtain from his 
Divine Master, for he said: “Gladly 
will I glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may dwell in me.” 

To all men, irrespective of their 
creed, the Catholic Church delivers 
the solemn warning, based on centur- 
ies of experience, that as long as the 
world attempts through merely human 
means to deliver itself from the evils 
that beset mankind on every side, 
there will be no lasting peace among 
men. The creature must call on his 
Creator before the earth will become 
a place of happiness and prosperity. 


A Task for Catholics 


Catholics, however humble their 
station in life, can help towards re- 
storing order to the world by un- 
hesitatingly proclaiming, whenever the 
opportunity presents itself, man’s need 
of God. It is surprising and encour- 
aging what influence a simple state- 
ment of this kind can have on a group 
of sincere persons when the problems 
of the times are being discussed. At 
the same time, Catholics should not be 
content with merely reminding their 
fellow-men of the necessity of ac- 
knowledging their Creator. For the 
full settlement of the difficulties that 
surround us, only that faith in God 
will be adequate that is found in the 
Catholic Church, founded by the In- 
carnate Son of God. In these days 
of trouble and darkness Catholics can 
do much towards bringing peace and 
hope to human hearts by speaking of 
the light and the consolation found 
in the practice of the one true religion 
—the religion by which men are 
brought to everlasting union with 
their Creator. 
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Quinquagesima Sunday 
The Mercy of God 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Mercy is justly attributed to God. 

(2) Christ as Man could exercise mercy in 
the literal sense. 

(3) God in His divine nature exercises 
mercy in the sense that He helps us in 
our needs as readily as if He felt 
them Himself. 

(4) The evils which God permits to-day 
are no argument against His mercy. 

(5) We should pray fervently that God may 
be merciful to mankind. 

(6) In extolling God’s mercy we should not 
forget His justice. 


Though we frequently speak of God 
as merciful, we seldom think of the 
full meaning of this word. Doubt- 
less, when they refer to the mercy of 
God, most people have a general 
notion of kindness and benignity, and 
penetrate no further into the signifi- 
cance of the term. The truth is that 
mercy has a very special meaning, 
calculated to bring out in full light the 
measureless goodness of God towards 
His earthly creatures. For the word 
“mercy” is derived from the Latin 
“‘misericordia,” which literally sig- 
nifies ‘‘sorrowful heart.”” In the true 
sense, therefore, a person is merciful 
when his soul is afflicted by the mis- 
fortunes of others so that he grieves 
for their sufferings as if he were en- 
during them himself. 


Divine Mercy 


Our Blessed Lord as man could ex- 
perience the emotion of mercy in the 
literal sense. That is, He could and 
did grieve over the afflictions of His 
fellow-men. He possessed a human 
soul like ours, capable of feeling pain; 
and the Gospel relates several in- 
stances in which His heart was filled 
with anguish through pity for others. 
He did not hesitate to show this out- 


wardly, as when He wept for the 
bereavement of the widow of Naim, 
and when He shed tears over the in- 
gratitude of Jerusalem that was to 
bring upon that city so grave a punish- 
ment. It was because of His great 
mercy, because He felt so keenly the 
afflictions of those who sought His 
help, that He frequently wrought 
miracles in their behalf. To-day’s 
Gospel relates an incident of this 
nature. The blind man who for years 
had sat at the gate of Jericho, begging 
alms of those who passed, took ad- 
vantage of the approach of Christ to 
cry out: “Jesus, Son of David, have 
mercy on me.” That simple, humble 
prayer touched the heart of the merci- 
ful Saviour, and moved Him to restore 
to the poor sufferer the gift of sight. 

We also speak of God as exercising 
mercy through His divine nature. 
However, we are then using the term 
in a broad sense. For mercy implies 
sorrow, and the divine nature cannot 
feel sorrow. Nevertheless, we are jus- 
tified in referring to God as merciful 
because in His goodness He is willing 
to relieve our sufferings as readily as 
if He felt them Himself. That is why 
the Sacred Scriptures frequently extol 
the mercy of God, and urge us to have 
recourse to Him in all our needs. In 
the Introit of to-day’s Mass the 
Church gives utterance to this con- 
soling truth, repeating the words of 
the Psalmist, which every soul in 
affliction could profitably repeat: “Be 
Thou unto me a God, a protector and 
a place of refuge to save me, for Thou 
art my strength and my refuge; and 
for Thy name’s sake Thou wilt be my 
leader and wilt nourish me.” 

The mercy of God is an appropriate 
subject for Catholics to meditate on 
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to-day, for there are many in the 
modern world who deny that a merci- 
ful Creator rules the universe. They 
are making capital of an argument 
based on the sad conditions that exist 
throughout the world. They point 
to the appalling evils that afflict man- 
kind—poverty, hunger, crime, and 
particularly the terrible war that is 
causing death and destruction over 
the whole earth—and then propose 
the specious objection: ‘“‘How can you 
say that a merciful God is ruling the 
world when such shocking events are 
taking place? If there were a Supreme 
Being filled with mercy towards His 
creatures, surely He would put a stop 
to these evils.”’ 

However plausible this objection 
may appear at first sight, a little 
thought will show that it is based on 
an entirely false idea of the way God 
rules the universe. It is quite com- 
patible with His justice and His 
mercy that He should allow evils to 
happen among men. For, as regards 
moral evils (crime and sins), He per- 
mits these because He has endowed 
human beings with free will, which 
is a great gift. If men abuse this 
power of freedom by disobeying the 
laws of morality, surely the mis- 
fortunes that follow are not to be 
ascribed to God, but are brought on 
by men themselves. Now, much of 
the suffering that the world is endur- 
ing to-day is due to the sins of men. 
Nor can it be said that only a small 
number of ambitious individuals have 
brought about the great war. Millions 
of men and women had a share in 
causing this terrible scourge, inasmuch 
as they have contributed towards 
weakening the moral fiber of society 
by their sins of sensuality and in- 
justice and pride. They have scorned 
the voice of God speaking to their 


heart and telling them to lead good 
lives; they have cast His graces from 
their souls. How then can we charge 
God with a lack of mercy if He allows 
them to taste the fruit of their own 
folly and wickedness? 

Of course, there is much physical 
suffering in the world, afflicting per- 
sons who have been faithful to God. 
In the course of the past four years 
millions of innocent persons have had 
to endure hunger and cold and per- 
secution. Many have lost all their 
earthly possessions and have seen their 
loved ones slain before their eyes. 
But such events, sad as they are, do 
not furnish any argument against 
the mercy of God. For it must be 
remembered that physical evils are 
permitted by Divine Providence for 
good reasons. If those who suffer 
these trials accept them with patience 
and resignation to God’s will, they 
become blessings, bringing a rich re- 
ward of eternal merit. Consequently, 
the afflictions that have come upon 
so many good persons in these days 
of calamity are no proof that God is 
not watching over them with His 
loving care. In their sufferings they 
find an added reason to turn their 
thoughts and desires to their true 
home in the world to come. Even 
in the midst of the keenest anguish 
those who are faithful to God will 
repeat the words of trust found in 
to-day’s Introit: “In Thee, O Lord, 
have I hoped, let me never be con- 
founded; deliver me in Thy justice 
and set me free.” 


Prayers for Divine Mercy 


In these troubled times Catholics 
should not lose heart, but should more 
fervently than ever implore God’s 
mercy. For themselves they may 
lawfully ask protection from harm 
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and want. For those who are dear to 
them in the armed forces they should 
pray for special protection. But they 
must never forget that the chief ob- 
ject of their prayers must be spiritual 
favors. That they themselves and their 
loved ones may persevere in the friend- 
ship of God and not be injured by the 
many occasions of sin that surround 
them—all fervent Catholics make this 
their first demand on God’s mercy each 
day. 

That the Almighty may be merciful 
to our own nation and preserve it from 
the horrors of war such as the nations 
of Europe have endured, should also 
be included in our daily petitions to 
our Heavenly Father. But we must 
not forget that God is the Father of 
all mankind. If we sought His mercy 
only for ourselves or our dear ones or 
our own countrymen, we should be 
insulting the universality of His love. 
That peace and happiness may return 
to the entire human race must be the 
burden of our prayer, even though we 
may lawfully pray in particular for 
those of our own blood or race. But 
none may be excluded. Christ died 
for all; our prayer must be as exten- 
sive as the merits of His redemption. 
True Christians can never agree to 
that wicked idea which some are try- 
ing to propagate to-day, that we 
should hate our enemies. We must 
seek God’s mercy for our foes as well 
as for our friends; for the entire 
earth we must beg the blessing of a 
speedy peace. 

There is one objective for which we 
should all pray—the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom. In a sense, the times are 
favorable for the conversion of a great 
number of non-Catholics to the one 
true faith. Adversity has taught 
many that true happiness cannot be 
found in earthly blessings, which are 


so transitory; and hence, they are 
seeking the things of permanent value. 
The Church with its unchanging doc- 
trines, its supernatural holiness, its 
assurance of all the means of attaining 
to eternal life, makes a strong appeal 
to those who are unbiased and diligent 
in the quest for truth. But divine 
grace is needed for the act of faith, 
and we who have the blessed privilege 
of membership in Christ’s Church 
should pray that in His mercy God 
may grant that same favor to many 
who are now baffled by doubts and 
anxieties. 


Mercy and Justice 


There is always a warning needed 
for those who meditate on the mercy 
of God: they must not forget that 
He also possesses the attribute of 
justice. He is ready to forgive the 
contrite of heart, but His judgments 
await those who despise His law and 
refuse to repent. The Catholic faith 
extols the Almighty as a merciful 
Father, but in accord with the ex- 
plicit teachings of Jesus Christ it also 
emphasizes the terrible punishment 
that awaits those who leave this 
world with unrepented mortal sin 
defiling their souls. Unfortunately 
belief in the justice of God is to-day 
rejected by many Christians outside 
the Catholic Church, and in conse- 
quence they conceive His mercy as a 
weak, good-natured indifference to 
sin. The practical conclusion from 
such a belief is, of course, the con- 
viction that a person may commit 
sin as freely as he wishes and not fear 
the vengeance of the Almighty. No 
Catholic could be consistent with the 
principles of his faith and not retain 
a salutary dread of divine justice. 

The words of the Agnus Dei recited 
by the priest in the Mass should have 
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a special significance in our war- 
stricken world, for they link together 
a plea for mercy and that which the 
world most needs—peace. Thrice the 
priest addresses the “Lamb of God 
who takes away the sins of the world.” 








To the first two invocations he adds 
“Have mercy on us,” to the third 
he adds: ‘“‘Give us peace.”’ It is good 
for all of us to join in this petition 
to-day—the petition for God’s mercy 
and a lasting peace. 


First Sunday of Lent 
Hope 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) To-day’s Mass emphasizes the virtue of 
supernatural hope. 

(2) We have many reasons for hoping in 
God. 

(3) It is most harmful to our spiritual wel- 
fare to fall into despondency. 

(4) Despondency is due to various causes. 

(5) We must not allow our hope to be weak- 
ened by the evils of the present day. 

(6) Lent is an appropriate season for the 
renewal of our hope. 


Even from a natural standpoint it 
is a blessed thing to hope for the suc- 
cess of our undertakings. This is 
one of the traits that characterize 
youth; and we like to see young men 
and women encountering the tasks 
and the difficulties of life with a cheer- 
ful assurance that they will succeed. 
Far more excellent, however, is super- 
natural hope. For, whereas the nat- 
ural virtue is concerned only with 
temporal success and relies on human 
means, the supernatural virtue in- 
spires us to strive for the unending 
bliss of heaven and provides for a 
motive the help given us by God Him- 
self, unfailingly assured by His om- 
nipotence and His promises. Hope is 
one of the most necessary virtues of 
the Christian life. It is, so to say, the 
norm that determines the measure of a 
person’s effort to attain holiness. 
The more a person hopes, the more 
will he strive to attain Christian per- 
fection. 





To-day’s Mass is pervaded with 
the spirit of hope. In the Introit the 
Church sings: ‘He shall call upon me 
and I will hear him; I will deliver him 
and glorify him; I will fill him with 
length of days.”’ The lengthy Tract, 
composed of Psalm xc, repeats over 
and over again the theme that they 
are blessed who hope in God: “He 
that dwelleth in the aid of the Most 
High shall abide under the protection 
of the God of heaven. He shall say 
to the Lord: “Thou art my protector 
and my refuge; my God, in Him will 
I trust....’ He will overshadow thee 
with His shoulders, and under His 
wings thou shalt trust.... He hath 
given His angels charge over thee to 
keep thee in all thy ways. In their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone. ... 
Because he hath hoped in Me, I will 
deliver him; I will protect him be- 
cause he hath known My name.” 


Our Obligation to Hope 


It requires only a brief study of 
the truths of faith to realize that we 
have every reason to hope in God. 
He has created each of us for eternal 
life, and He generously lavishes on us 
all the means necessary to attain this 
end. His desire to save us and to 
open to us the gates of heaven led 
Him to send His only-begotten Son 
to be our Redeemer. The Church 
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and the Sacraments with their divinely 
granted power to confer and to increase 
in our souls the life of sanctifying grace, 
the abundance of actual graces which 
are constantly showered on us, the 
explicit promise of Christ to hear our 
prayers, the oft-repeated admonitions 
of Sacred Scripture to confide in God— 
all these are eloquent proofs of the 
willingness of our Heavenly Father 
to help us in our needs and to protect 
us from harm. And they urge us to 
hope in Him unhesitatingly, even in 
the midst of dangers and difficulties. 
It is a commendable practice to in- 
clude an act of hope in our daily 
prayers, particularly those we recite 
before going to bed. 

It is very sad when a Christian fails 
in his obligation to hope in God's 
assistance. If his attitude becomes 
positive despair, he is thereby guilty of 
mortal sin. It often happens, how- 
ever, that a person does not lose hope 
in this extreme way, but nevertheless 
yields to a feeling of despondency, a 
profound sense of discouragement. 
This state of mind, though it may not 
be in itself a grave sin, is certainly 
most disastrous to a person’s spiritual 
well-being. It deprives him of the 
initiative and the energy that are so 
necessary for success in any under- 
taking, particularly the important 
task of striving for eternal salvation. 
It robs him, too, of the peace and 
happiness he could enjoy in the present 
life. His existence becomes a burden, 
a dismal succession of dark, gloomy 
days. Sad to say, there are Catholics 
who fall into this state of despondency, 
so detrimental to the spirit of Chris- 
tian hope. 


Causes of Despondency 


Why do some people—particularly 
some Catholics, whose faith furnishes 





so many grounds for hope—give in to 
an attitude of discouragement? Why 
do they allow themselves to lose cour- 
age and confidence in the battle of 
life? The causes of this failure to 
practise a genuine Christian hope are 
varied. Some persons, especially those 
who encounter grave difficulties for 
the first time when they are approach- 
ing old age, become discouraged be- 
cause they never trained themselves 
to trust in God. They have pre- 
viously been accustomed to find what 
they needed for their difficulties in 
creatures. They were blessed with 
good health and excellent intellectual 
gifts and a sufficient amount of this 
world’s goods. They did, indeed, 
acknowledge that God is the author 
of all good things, and that creatures 
depend entirely on Him; but their 
belief in this truth was more specula- 
tive than practical. Now, after many 
years, they are placed in some situa- 
tion in which no human help is avail- 
able. If their hope were practical, 
they would turn to God with the 
fullest measure of confidence, fully 
convinced that in Him they can find 
the help they need. But they fail to 
do this because they never developed 
the strong, unshaken hope that every 
true Christian should possess. In- 
stead, they grow disheartened, they 
allow worry and melancholy to take 
possession of their souls. The most 
coinmon examples of this deplorable 
attitude are those persons who have 
been successful in business for many 
years, but then suddenly suffer severe 
reverses of fortune. 

Others are discouraged because they 
entertain an erroneous attitude to- 
wards the troubles and difficulties of 
life. They seem to take it as a matter 
of course that God should relieve 
them of all their afflictions if they 
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only pray to Him. In fact, most of 
their prayers consist of petitions for 
temporal favors. For a while they 
attend devotions and make novenas 
and receive the Sacraments frequently, 
but when they find that they do not 
obtain an increase of salary or re- 
covery of their health or a coveted 
honor, their fervor wanes and they 
grow despondent. They had ex- 
pected that God would make life 
very easy and pleasant in response 
to their prayers. They do not realize 
that the primary object of hope in 
God is the happiness of the future 
life, not prosperity in this world. 
We are not indeed forbidden to ask 
for temporal favors, but it must 
always be done with subordination 
to the things of true value—super- 
natural grace and eternal salvation. 
If we do not obtain the temporal goods 
for which we petition the Almighty, 
we should nevertheless be assured 
that we have received some gifts of 
the spiritual order which are actually 
more beneficial to us than what we 
sought. The same is true when our 
prayers to the Blessed Virgin or one 
of the Saints seem to have been un- 
answered. No prayer, uttered with 
the proper dispositions, is ever un- 
answered. However, those who look 
on prayer as an infallible means of 
getting whatever they desire in the 
present life naturally become dis- 
couraged when they find that it does 
not possess this kind of efficacy. 

Some persons nowadays have lost 
the spirit of hope because of the 
extraordinarily sad conditions of the 
times. They are dazed and bewildered 
by the terrible war and its accom- 
panying evils that are making the earth 
a place of terror and destruction. 
They feel that the future of the human 
race is hopeless, that conditions will 


continue to grow worse, that civiliza- 
tion is doomed, that in the near future 
men will have become more degraded 
than the savage beasts. Now, while 
we do not know the extent to which 
the present evils will go, we should 
retain the firm belief as Christians 
that the providence of God is still 
watching over the human race. The 
merits of Christ’s passion and death 
are still pleading with the Eternal 
Father for mercy on the children of 
Adam. The Sacrifice of the Mass 
offered daily on thousands of altars 
for the benefit of the whole world will 
not bein vain. The prayers of millions 
of devout souls for a return of peace 
and happiness will not fail eventually 
to bring to the stricken race of men 
the remedies they need. Above all, 
we have divine assurance that the 
Church of Christ will never fail. 
Whatever evils may still be in store 
for mankind before the present crisis 
is past, we know that the Catholic 
Church will continue to exist and to 
function with its unchanging creed 
and moral code, its priesthood and 
Sacrifice and Sacraments, its unbroken 
unity throughout the world under 
the headship of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 


Renewed Hope in Lent 


The Church’s emphasis on the 
virtue of hope in the Mass of the 
First Sunday in Lent indicates that 
the practice of penance is well adapted 
to the fostering of this virtue. This 
present Lent, coming in a time of uni- 
versal strife and suffering, should move 
Catholics to the exercise of special 
self-denial and to special fervor in 
prayer that the time of our deliverance 
from these evils may be hastened, 
that God in His mercy may soon 
bring peace to this troubled world. 
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And our prayer should be permeated 
with a spirit of profound hope, with- 
out discouragement or undue anxiety 
as to the future. 

We should strive to communicate 
this spirit of hope to others, par- 
ticularly those who are giving in to 
discouragement and despair at the 
thought of the misfortunes that beset 


mankind. As for ourselves, we must 
retain unwaveringly the conviction 
that our loving Father watches over 
us with divine compassion and un- 
failing love—a conviction that will 
prompt us to repeat often in our 


hearts: “In Thee, O Lord, have I 
hoped; I shall not be confounded 
forever.” 














Book Rebiews 


A Companion to Scripture Studies.—Dr. 
Steinmueller is to be congratulated on bring- 
ing to completion his very valuable series of 
Introductions to the Sacred Scriptures. In 
the first volume of that work he gave us a 
General Introduction to the Bible as a whole, 
treating Biblical Inspiration, Biblical Canon, 
Texts and Versions of the Bible, Hermeneu- 
tics (or the science of interpreting the Sacred 
Scriptures), a History of Exegesis, Sacred 
Antiquities, and the Geography of Palestine; 
in the second volume we find a Special Intro- 
duction to each of the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, covering first the historical, then the 
didactic, and finally the prophetic Books; and 
now in this third and last volume on Special 
Introduction to the New Testament! we have 
the same clear and logical division as in the 
second volume, treating in order the historical, 
the didactic, and the prophetic Books of 
God’s special and final Revelation to man- 
kind. 

We are all—professors, priests, seminary 
students, and educated Catholic lay people— 
deeply indebted to Dr. Steinmueller for this 
clear, concise, and up-to-date work in our 
own langauge. As the author shows in his 
extensive bibliographies to each section of his 
treatment, there has long been no dearth in 
foreign tongues of Introductions, both gen- 
eral and special, to the Sacred Scriptures; but 
in English we have lacked up to now an ade- 
quate and practical work of this kind. Until 
the appearance of this new treatise by Dr. 
Steinmueller, we have had no single introduc- 
tory treatise to the Bible as a whole, in general 
and in particular, which combines in due pro- 
portion the qualities needed in a textbook for 
students of Holy Scripture, namely, com- 
pleteness, brevity, soundness, clarity, order, 
and up-to-dateness. Here, in these volumes, 
any student, with a minimum of time and 
effort, can find all the essentials he may wish 
to learn or recall about the Bible in general 


1A Companion to Scripture Studies. Vol- 
ume III. Special Introduction to the New 
Testament. By the Reverend John E. Stein- 
mueller, S.T.D., S.Ser.L. (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City). 


and each of its Books in particular. If any- 
one is, or becomes, familiar with all the knowl- 
edge these volumes contain, he will know 
much indeed about the Sacred Scriptures, he 
will be thoroughly prepared for the further 
study of exegesis or the scientific interpreta- 
tion of the Sacred Text itself. And if any 
student should wish to go beyond the treat- 
ment so well developed here, and specialize in 
Biblical Introduction, he will find in the ample 
bibliographies everywhere provided through- 
out this work all and more than enough to 
meet his desire. 

In addition to the satisfying contents and 
method of treatment found in these volumes, 
the reader is at once attracted by the clear 
headings, the different styles of print, and the 
arrangement given throughout. These fea- 
tures enable one to see at a glance and to retain 
easily the principal parts of the study, as they 
also help one to find quickly any particular 
question or topic. 

Very likely this third volume will be the 
most popular of the series, since it is dealing 
with the Books of the New Testament. 
Naturally these Books are more interesting to 
Christians, as all our preaching and teaching 
are chiefly grounded on them. The New 
Testament is the flowering and the fruit of 
the Old. And yet, just because this is so, 
the Old Law is presupposed to the New and 
cannot be neglected without detriment to the 
latter. Likewise, as the New Testament can- 
not be thoroughly understood and appreci- 
ated without a knowledge of the Old, so an 
adequate understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment is impossible without a knowledge of the 
background to it such as is provided in the 
first volume of this work. We would say then 
that everyone who wishes to be sufficiently 
informed about the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, should possess all three volumes of this 
series. Already professors and students the 
country over seem to understand this, as we 
may judge from the large demand for the 
volumes so far in circulation, and from the 
fact that the work is already being translated 
into Spanish for use in seminaries of South 
America. Dr. Steinmueller has given us a 
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work which we have long needed, and it is 
bound to be in much demand for many years 
to come. 


CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


St. John Capistran.—Father Cummins’ 
translation into English of Hofer’s scholarly 
life of St. John Capistran is a notable addi- 
tion to the lives of the Saints now available 
in our language.! One of the most important 
figures in the later Middle Ages, Capistran 
has not been dealt with kindly by history. 
His memory has largely been forgotten, and 
when he is mentioned the picture presented 
is usually much distorted. Hofer demon- 
strates from sources previously unavailable 
that the description of John as a rough and 
heartless demagogue, ambitious and irascible, 
is far indeed from reality. 

Born in 1386 in Capistrano, a village in 
Central Italy, of a member of the lower nobil- 
ity, John studied law at the University of 
Perugia. He was for a time counselor at 
the royal court of Naples, and served for 
three years with a judge in Perugia. In 
1415 he joined the Observants branch of the 
Franciscan Order and was ordained to the 
priesthood two years later. In 1418 he 
had an audience with the new Pope, Martin 
V, whose election the year before had brought 
an end to the great Western Schism. Martin 
appointed him Inquisitor for Central Italy. 
From that time on he was a confidant and 
loyal supporter of the various Popes who 
reigned during his lifetime, and a tireless de- 
fender of the rights of the Papacy against 
those who held that a General Council was 
superior to the Pope. 

Capistran’s life was devoted to three main 
activities: preaching, furthering the or- 
ganization of the Observant or reform branch 
of the Franciscan Order, and representing the 
Holy See in various capacities. With the 
exception of Bernardine of Sienna, his friend 
and sponsor, he was the greatest preacher of 
his time. The crowds which gathered to 
hear him were so great that he usually 
preached in the open air to audiences numb- 
ered in the tens of thousands. In the internal 
workings of the Franciscan Order he took a 
leading part in the suppression of the Frati- 
celli, whose fanatical activities had disturbed 


1 St. Jonn Capistran Reformers. By Rev. 
John Hofer. Translated by Rev. Patrick 
Cummins, O.S.B., Monk of Conception 
Abbey (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


the Church and the Franciscan Order for a 
century. The great spokesman of the Obser- 
vants in opposition to the Conventuals, it 
was due to his influence that Pope Eugene IV 
issued in 1446 the Bull which gave the Ob- 
servants autonomy in the Franciscan family. 

From 1418 to 1451 John labored mightily 
throughout Italy. It is noteworthy that, 
although a great and outspoken churchman, 
he was uniformly held in the highest esteem 
by civil rulers as well. The last five years of 
his lite were spent outside of Italy—in Aus- 
tria, Germany, Bohemia, Poland and Hun- 
gary. Much of these years was spent in a 
fruitless attempt to overcome the Hussite 
Schism which had estranged Bohemia from 
the Church. Although Capistran’s procedure 
in this situation came in for much criticism 
from contemporary churchmen like Nicholas 
of Cusa and Enea Silvio (later Pius II), 
later events proved that his firm and uncom- 
promising attitude was correct. 

The crowning achievement in Capistran’s 
life was his leadership of the Crusade against 
the Turks, which culminated in their com- 
plete defeat at the siege of Belgrade in July, 
1456. Against the advice of the great Hun- 
garian general, John Hunyadi, and the Papal 
Nuncio, Cardinal Carvajal (both of whom 
wished to retreat and surrender Belgrade), 
John took over command of the motley army 
that he had gathered and routed the Turks. 
Capistran’s part in the Crusade made him a 
popular hero, but shortly after the great 
victory he died of the plague. 

Hofer’s careful researches demonstrate that 
Capistran, far from being a demagogue rely- 
ing on invective, was a great dogmatic 
preacher whose sermons were saturated with 
Scripture; that he was at all times a jurist, 
and a follower of Thomas Aquinas; that he 
was cheerful and optimistic. He also makes 
it clear that Capistran was not a fanatical 
hater of the Jews, as often asserted, but 
wished that the Canon Law of the Church 
against free contact between Jews and Chris- 
tians should be upheld to avoid danger to the 
Faith. 

Father Cummins has presented us with a 
very well-written translation. The only 
criticism the reviewer would offer is that the 
the book would have been more readable if 
the translator had eliminated the repetitions 
and overabundance of details which are char- 
acteristic of German scholarship. 

Patrick W. Rick, J.C.D, 
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Unlikely Saints.—Margaret T. Monro 
gives us in one volume sketches of the lives 
of five Saints whose backgrounds would seem 
to make their attainment of heroic sanctity 
unlikely. There is first St. Aloysius Gon- 
zaga, Italian prince, the pride and hope of his 
family, who entered the Jesuit Order despite 
the opposition of his father. The Jesuits 
could not believe that he would die at such 
an early age, feeling that the unusual com- 
bination of high intelligence, noble birth, 
and great holiness destined him to be a great 
General of their Order. Then there is St. 
Rose of Lima, the beautiful and attractive 
granddaughter of conquistadores, who with- 
out any special spiritual direction or encour- 
agement became a Saint in the unfavorable 
atmosphere of Lime, Peru, permeated as it 
was with harsh treatment of the Indian popu- 
lation. St. Benedict Joseph Labre follows, 
the gentle and sensitive youth who for thir- 
teen years wandered as a beggar throughout 
Europe, whose great virtue became known 
through the impression he made upon the 
parish priests and laity he met briefly in his 
travels. Next is St. Gemma Galgani, stig- 
matic and mystic, whose deep penitential 
spirit was in contrast to the smug, satisfied 
attitude prevalent towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. Finally, there is a brief 
note on St. Thérése of Lisieux, who arose to 
the heights of sanctity by following her “‘little 
way” in the ordinary activities of a Carmelite 
nun. 

In some of the biographies, especially the 
first two, the author spends considerable time 
in explaining, for the benefit of the non- 
Catholic mind, the significance of the Saints’ 
lives and in defending their practices, when 
we would rather have the Saints’ lives speak 
for themselves; but the accounts of St. Bene- 
dict Joseph Labre and St. Gemma Galgani 
are splendid and grippingly told. 

The author frankly makes no claim to ex- 
tensive research, but states in her introduc- 
tion that the ‘“‘Lives’’ are based on previous 
lives of the Saints written in English. The 
attempt of the author to make her work 
popular by the use of colloquialisms and slang 
(especially for American readers British 
slang) is not happy. The book should be 
recommended to Catholic high school students 
and for use in study clubs. 

Patrick W. Rice, J.C.D. 


14 Book of Unlikely Saints. By Margaret 
T. Monro (Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York City). 


Action This Day'.—This is a charming book 
of about 250 pages. It is so intensely inter- 
esting that when one begins to read any part 
of it, one can hardly put it down. We cannot 
recall when we have seen a volume more ab- 
sorbing. Its power to hold one’s attention 
and to please is due to the subjects or matters 
with which it deals and to the simple, clear, 
informal, and vivid manner in which those 
subjects and matters are treated and pre- 
sented. 

“Action This Day” is a collection of letters 
written by the Archbishop to his father during 
his recent six months’ journey to the Mediter- 
ranean battlegrounds, the capitals of war-torn 
Europe, and the neutral nations of the East. 
Weare told that His Excellency, ever since he 
first left his paternal home to study for the 
priesthood, has had the very laudable custom 
of writing a letter every week, first, to his 
mother while she lived, and since her death, to 
his father. A happy practice indeed, which 
might well be imitated by other absent sons, 
who could thus bring untold joy and comfort 
to parents and households saddened and 
darkened by their leaving. And now the 
whole world will have the opportunity of en- 
joying some of the fruit of the Archbishop’s 
custom by reading many of his most interest- 
ing letters to his father. 

In the course of his long journey His Excel- 
lency rode in planes, automobiles, peeps and 
jeeps. He visited and talked with American 
officers and men in cities and villages un- 
known to us a short time ago but now to be 
talked about for generations as the places 
where our men have sweated out a portion of 
their lives in the war effort. Archbishop 
Spellman talked with the religious, military, 
and governmental leaders of all countries he 
visited. In Vatican City he spent many hours 
with the Pope; in London he met Winston 
Churchill, who gave him one of the little cards 
on his desk that bore the words now used as 
the title of this book. The Archbishop talked 
with General Franco in Madrid, with Premier 
de Valera in Dublin, with General Charles de 
Gaulle, Field Marshals Gort and Smuts, Gen- 
erals Eisenhower, Mark Clark, and Eaker, 
with King Farouk of Egypt, and the “Lion of 
Judah,” Haile Selassi, in Addis Ababa—and 
scores of others. 

The book is packed with graphic word pic- 
tures of the Fighting Fronts, of Europe, 

1 Action This Day. By Francis J. Spell- 


man, Archbishop of New York (Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, New York City). 
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Palestine, and the Orient. The author saw 
the smoking ruins of cities in North Africa, 
he flew over the line of march followed by 
Rommel and Montgomery. He celebrated 
Mass in Bethlehem and visited Jerusalem, 
Istanbul, Baghdad, Teheran, Basra, Malta, 
and Egypt, as well as East and South Africa. 
Few if any recent books describe so vividly 
and with so much clarity and force the Near 
East and Africa as they are today. 

These letters give a comprehensive idea of 


what we are fighting for—and fighting 
against—and what young Americans are do- 
ing in lands beyond the seas. Every man and 
woman with a son or a friend at the Front, 
everyone who wants to know what it is like 
over there, will find Archbishop Spellman’s 
book a mine of information and interest. It 
is a book for every American. We hope it 
will find an early entrance into every home in 
our land. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 








